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RECENT LETTERS FROM WATERLOO. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Waterloo. 
We. travelled from Halle, the last 


town in tlie province of Hainault, 


to Brussels, thro’ an enchanting country, 


where Nature and Art conspire to fill 
the mind with delightful emotions. On 
our artival at Brussels, we drove toa 
spacious and elegant hotel called the 
Duke of Wellington, which stands in 
that delicious spot called the Park, the 
varied beauties of which surpass the de- 
scriptive powers of my pen. In a for- 
mer Tour [ communicated a variety of 
particulars concerning Brussels, for 
which I refer your readets to the pages 
of your Magazine in the months of Oc- 
tober and November 1804. I made 
some additional observations during my 
last visit,;which must be postponed until 
theReader has been conducted over the 
plains of Waterloo.—We proceeded 
thither the day after our arrival at Brus- 
sels in a carriage which we hired for the 
day,and which commodiously held the 
party—with whom I had travélled from 
Lille; and from whose society and con- 
vérsé I had derived so much rational 
gratification, as made me deeply regret 
that the hour of bidding,perhaps, a final 
adieu, was sO near at hand. We set 
out at an early hour in the morning,with 
the view of bredkfasting at’ Waterloo, 
and dedicating the rest of the day toa 
minuté survey of the field’of battle: That 
celebrated spot is situated near 10 miles 
to the South of Brussels. Soon after 
leaving the suburbs, we entered the ex- 
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tensive and magnificentForest of Soigny, 
which extends over an immense tract of 
country from East to West; and from 
North to South (the direction in which 
itis traversed by the road fromBrussels) 
it extends toa distance of six or seven 
miles. ‘The whole scene was solemn 
and grand—it was,to borrow the words 
of one of our Poets, “* Pan’s own um- 
brage dark and deep ;” and well calcu- 
lated to inspire the mind with mingled 
emotions of admiration and awe. ‘The 
road is very wide, perhaps not less than 
between 40 and 50 feet, with a paved 
chaussée in the middle, along which our 
carriage rolled. I could not help con- 
trasting the stillness of our journey,inter- 
rupted only by the chirping of birds and 
the sound of the woodman’s axe, with 
the scenes of noise, confusion, and hor- 
ror, which were exhibited on this very 
road for some days before and after the 
battle. Soon after emerging from the 
gloom of the Forest, the village of Wa- 
terloo opened to the view ; a straggling 
hamlet, with a neat church, in the centre, 
On entering the church an interesting 
sight presented itself—namely, monu- 
ments consecrated to the memory of sev- 
eral British Officers who had gloriously 
fallen in the cause of their Country, on 
the 18th of June 1815; which will be 
hailed as a proud day for England, as 
long as feelings of patriotism and inde- 

ndence remain warm in the hearts of 
Deitons, On one of the monuments ap- 
peared the following inscription: “‘Dul- 


ce et decorum est pro patria mori !” O 
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Nature,with what exquisite chords dost 
thou bind our hearts,making them thrill 
with ineffable emotions of sympathy and 
grief, tenderness and love! Why was 
my heart full on this occasion? and why 
did give veut to my feelings in sighs 
and tears? I reclined against the monu- 
ment—I looked at the inscription—and 
thought of Britain. Every association 
of ideas, public and private, connected 
with that word, rushed upon my mind ; 
and after a pause of some moments, I 
turned round to a lady of our party,who 
stood before the monument dissolved in 
tears, and repeated the following lines 
from Dr. Young: 

“ Britain! that word pronoune’d is an alarm, 

1t warms the blood, tho’ frozen in our veins ; 
Awakes the soul, and sends her to the field 


Enamour’d of the glorious face of War, 
Britain ! there’s noble magic in the sound !” 


Waterloo. 


My last Letter left me in the village 
of Waterloo, surveying the Monuments 
erected in the Parish Church to the 
memory of several gallant officers who 
had fallen on the glorious 18th of June, 
1815. The monuments were plain and 
neat. The inscriptions were brief, stat- 
ing the names and rank of the deceased, 
and that the expenee had been defrayed 
by the surviving officers of their respec- 
uve regiments. 

‘he Church of Waterloo is a brick 
huilding,in the form of a Rotunda, with 
Portico in front, and exhibits a singular 
appearance, The Village consists of 
one long street of mean-looking houses, 
irregularly built. While I surveyed the 
street from the Church Porch I said to 
myself, Not many weeks ago this paltry 
village was scarcely known beyond its 
own immediate vicinity; and now, by 
giving its naine to a battle so glorious in 
its issue, and so important in Its conse- 
quences, it resounds throughout Europe 
-—will live for ever in the annals of fame 
—and be meationed with rapture by the 
most distant generations of Britons. 
Waterloo may boast of having crowned 
Britain with a wreath,before which the 
laurels of Cressy and Agincourt, of 
Ramillies and Blenheim, wither ; and 


Monuments erected in the Parish Church at Waterloo. 
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may apply to itself the prophetic strains 
of Ovid, in regard to his own immortal 
work : 

* Nomenque erit indelebile nostrum, 

Ore legar populi, perque omnia secula fama 
Vivam.”’ 

I stood on tiptoe when I recollected 
that I was now upon the spot which 
formed the head-quarters of the British 
army on the eve of the battle,and where 
the arrangements for that eventful day 
were planned in the sagacious and com- 
prehensive mind of Wellington. On 
returning to the Inn, my feelings were 
excited in a manner which I cannoteasily 
describe, on being shewn the room 
‘where | was told the Hero slept the 
night preceding the battle, and where, 
after the close of that scene of carnage, 
he penned his interesting and masterly 
letter, which, ina style of unrivalled 
simplicity and modesty, gives a concise 
and accurate account of the most impor- 
tant transactions of the day. This letter 
is a fine model for writing military dis- 
patches, and fully entitles our great 
Commander to the praise so justly be- 
stowed upon * Julius Caesar, that he. 
could handle the pen as well as the 
sword; and that the Duke of Wellington 
could so handle his pen at that moment, 
shewed a power of self-possession truly 
characteristic of a great mind,and which 
doubtless eminently contributed to the 
success of the day. | 

In the room where we sat down to 
breakfast there was a party of Ladies 
and Gentlemen from Brussels who were 
going to survey the field of battle ; we 
soon entered into conversation,and they 
gave us many lively anecdotes, together 
with accounts of various interesting oc- 
currences which had reference to the 
English army at Brussels before and 
after the battle. They expressed the 
most enthusiastic delight in the triumph 
of British valour on that ever memorable 
day, which, to use the words of one of 
their party, decided the fate of Europe. 
Another said, * Your Wellington has 
eclipsed the fame of all the great generals 


* + Cesar’s celebrated Bulletin—Veni, vidi, vici” 
—to borrow the words of an entertainsng female 
Tourist, “ was more concise, but not quite so unas- 
suming.” See Narrative of a Visit to the Field of 
Waterloo, By an Englishwoman. | 
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recorded in English History, not even 
excepting the illustrious Marlborough.” 
On which the honest Squire of our party, 
whom I have repeatedly quoted, stood 
up, waving his hand, exclaiming “ Huz- 
za! Old England and Wellington for 
ever!” In short, the whole party were 
full of admiration of our brave country- 
men, and their great Chief. They 
were delighted to think that their com- 
patriots the Belgians had stood firm to 
the great and good cause in which the 
Allied Powers had with one accord uni- 
ted against France, and that their sol- 
diers had resisted all the allurements 
which had been held out to them to 
join the standard of Buonaparte. I had 
a conversation with a fair lady of their 
party, who was full of life and _ spirit, 
and who happened to be at a village 
between Brussels and Waterloo for some 
days before the hattle. She gave a very 
animated description of the march of the 
British troops. ‘* Never,” said she, 
‘“‘did my eyes behold such men; but 
above all, | admired the appearance of 
the Highlanders, dressed like our Belgic 
ancestors in the days of Julius Casar ;” 
and then she shewed me a copy of a 
martial soag (for she understood Eng- 
lish well) which had been presented to 
her by a Highland officer, Brave Ecos- 
sois des Montagnes as she styled him, 
and which he'told her was often sung 
in the Highlands at convivial meetings. 
I requested leave to transcribe the song, 
which displayed a fine glow of patriotic 
fervour, and which, when sung in full 
chorus in the mess-room of a Highland 
regiment, must have produced a strong 
effect, especially in a foreignland. The 
first stanza was as follows, 

“In the garb of old Gaul, and the fire of old Rome, 
From the heath-cover’d mountains of Scoti awe comes 
Where the Romans endeavour'd our country to gains 


But our Ancestors fought, and they fought not in 
vain.’"— 


After transcribing the Song, I read 
it aloud, and when I had done, the fair 
Belgian exclaimed,with marks of ardent 
feeling, “ O, Sir, I believe the ladies of 
Brussels would have followed the High- 
land Corps, more especially that fine 
regiment called the 42d, to the end of 
the world ; and that,”’ added she, “ not 
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so much from the admiration of military 
valour, which is said to be natural to 
women, as from that delicate and res- 
pectful attention to our sex, which forms 
one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of Highland soldiers.” 1 had after- 
wards an opportunity, on my return 
to Brussels, of conversing with this Lady, 
whose imagination I found had been 
warmed in the first instance with admir- 
ation of the Highland character, by pe- 
rusing the poems of Ossian, which so 
highly exalt the female sex—which ex- 
hibit such exquisite sensibility towards 
their native charms, and render every 


‘passion inhuman nature subservient to 


the fine emotions of virtuous love ; and 
from all I could learn, I believe that 
those poems are more generally read and 
admired on the Continent than in Eng- 
land, 


Just as we had finished breakfast,a ba-. 


rouche drove to theIna,containingan Eng- 
lish party bound for the field of battle ; 
and most agreeably surprised was I by the 
sight of two old friends in this party, to 
whom I could truly apply the words of 
Horace on meeting his friends Virgil, Plo- 
tius, and Varius, at Sinuessa, in his 
Journey from Rome to Brundusium. 

“ Anime quales neque candidiores 

Terra tulit, neque que is me sit devinetior alter. 

O ! quicomplexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt !” 

And how long since you left Kng~ 
land?” .‘ What news from home ? 
“ Quo modo valet carissima Conjux, 
carissimi liberi, fratres et sorores 
« And who would have thonght ef our 
meeting here ?’’ with many such like 

uestions all ina breath. My spirits 
were refreshed and elevated by this un- 
expected and delightful interview, which 
reminded me of the reflexion suggested 
to Horace by the above-mentioned oc- 
currence, a reflection to which I sub- 
scribe with heart and hand : 

“ Nilego contulerim jucundo sanusamico.” 
But how rare is the blessing, and how 
few are the exceptions to the Poet's 
pathetic complaint. 


And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
- And leaves the wretch to weep ! 


With this English riepforcement te 
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our party, we paid another visit to the 
Church, and from thence we repaired to 
aCottage cldse to it, to which the gallant 
Marquis of Anglesea (then Earl of Ux- 
bridge) was conveyed upon receiving 
his wound, and where his leg was am- 
putated. We were shewn the Boot 
which he wore on that leg when woun- 
ded. In asmall flower-garden close to 
thecottage, we were shewn the spot 
where the limb was buried, and which 
has since, I doubt not, been visited by 
more Pilgrims than the shrines of all the 
Popish relics throughout Belgium. They 
talked, when I visited the spot, of plan- 
ting a tree over the grave, which I un- 
derstand has since been done, namely, 
a willow, besides a monument, with a 
a suitable inscription, 

I proceeded with some of our party 
from Waterloo to the field of battle on 
foot. In walking through that long 
straggling village, I conversed, more or 
less, with almost every person I met, on 
the subject of the battle, and my curi- 
osity was often highly gratified. We 
were surrounded oa every part of our 
progress by men, women, and children, 
offering for sale a great variety of relics. 
I surveyed with much interest every 
object and scene between Waterloo and 
Mont St. Jean, that was connected with 
the operations of the BritishArmy. After 
leaving the former village, the ground 
becomes elevated, and the Forest of 
Soigny, which had kept retiring from 
the view at Waterloo, now began to 
surround us once more on the left to Jo- 
ly Bois, and thence to the spot called 

es Vieux Amis, where it receded 
again ; and on our approach to Mont 
St. Jean, which seemed to be more than 
amile beyond Waterloo, the field of 
battle appeared in full view. It was 
~ upon this little village that the rear of the 
left wing of the British Army rested 
during the whole day ; and from thence 
appears, considerably to the right, the 
Church of Brainé la Leude, which was 
in the rear of the extremity of the right 
wing of our Army. The fair writer of 
a visit tothe Field of Waterloo justly 
observes, that from the top of the steeple 
of this Church, the battle might have 
been seen more distinetly than from any 
other place. Iapprehend few people 
would have been found hardy enough, 
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who had no other concern in the battle 
than as spect ators, to make choice of the 
top of this steeple, as their point of ob. 
servation. Onaadvancing from Mont 
St. Jean to the scene of action, my atten- 
tion was soon arrested by an affecting 
sight, namely, the numerous graves that 
appeared in every direction. I with- 
drew from every one of the party to 
indulge my solitary meditations, on this 
melancholy scene. ‘“ What a sad spec- 
tacle,” said I to myself, “ is here !” as 
I stood upon an eminence commanding 
a view of an immense oumber of fresh- 

made graves. ‘ Oh what a bitter re- 

newal of grief and sorrow would the 
sight of these tombs occasion to thous- 
ands of mourning widows, mothers, sis~ 
ters, and forlorn maidens in England! 

Come then, let me sympathize with you 

ye afflicted daughters of Britain, and let 

me bedew with my tears the graves of 
those whom ye!oved. ‘ Hissaltem ac- 

cumulem donis, et fungar inani munere !” 
Now,” said I to myself, “I am in the 
house of mourning,and is it not better to 

be inthis house than in the house of 
feasting ? Yes, verily, for I find, as I 

have often experienced, that thereby the 
heart is made better. Come then, let 
me meditate over the tombs that contain 
the remains of my gallant countrymen. 

Ah! how many kind and tender hus- 

bands, dutiful sons, and faithful lovers, 

who not many weeks ago were alive, 
healthy, and gay, are now sleeping in 
these graves; how many endearing ties 
oflove and friendship were dissolved 
by the hand of Death in this field, in the 
course of one day! Restin peace,ye brave 
defenders of your Country’s cause. May 
the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all consolation, grant to your surviving 
friends and relatives those consolations 
under their sad_ bereavement, which 

He alone can bestow! and when the 
last trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised to life, O that ye might 
all rise, through the merits of Him who 

died for our sins, to the life immortal !” 

After spending nearly an hour in survey- 
ing the repositories of the dead, I began 
to survey the positions of the British and 
French Armies ; but the description of 
them, as well as of the most interesting 
scenes of the battle, must form the subject 
of my next Letter—Gen.M.June 1817. 
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MODERN CEREMONY OF TAKING THE VEIL. 
| From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Rome, Dec. 31, 1816. 


O*’ the morning of Sunday, the 24th 
of March, two young women took 
the Veil at the Church belonging to the 
Convent of the Dominicans, 

We felt much interest in the ceremo- 
ny, and arrived at an early hour—nine 
o'clock. Great crowds were assembled 
about the entrance, and the church itself 
was nearly full. ‘The street immediate- 
ly before the doors was strewed with 
evergreen plants, and guards were on 
duty, bearing the same shrub in their 
caps. We, as English, were allowed to 
proceed through the body of the Church, 
and had places assigned to usclose to the 
altar. Here we waited a considerable 
time, when Mass was celebrated at the 
lower end of the church twice ; a trifling 
interval only between the ceremonies. 
Soon after this the organ commenced, 
and was continued at intervals. 


Precisely at eleven the signal was giv- 


en for the approach of the two victims. 
They were preceded by the priests, and 
conducted by their father. Their appear- 
ance, perbaps, excited less interest than 
we had anticipated. They were neith- 
er very young, nor very pretty ; while 
at the same time their dress, though af- 
fectedly gay, was very far from becom- 
ing, habited as they were, much after 
the fashion of tragedy queens, or of rev- 
ellers at the carnival. Feathers. waved 
over their heads, silver and other orna- 
ments glittered in their hair, and im- 
mense bouquets adorned their bosoms ; 
but dinginess threw a veil over the 
whole ; and the Isabella Brown certain- 
ly predominated over the virgin white. . 
I was close to them when they knelt 
before the altar. ‘They afterwards took 
seats Opposite to us, when a priest com- 
menced an harangue, sufficiently com- 
mon-place, and, as it might be supposed, 
in praise of monastic institutions, and of 
seclusion from the world. During the 
recital these two young persons evident- 
ly suffered much agitation,but which they 
endeavoured to hide in smiles, Sucha 
smile had much of melancholy in it, 
The discourse was rather long. At 


the conclusion of it they again knelt; and 


a short service was chaunted by the 
priests and the choir, in which they 
themselves joined. While still on their 
knees,the bishop demanded their names, 
to which they answered in a tone rather 
loud, sharp, and artificial, “* Maria Au- 
gustina, and Maria Veronica.” 


They were sisters, And now it waS 
that they renounced for ever the man- 
ners and costume of this world, A gar- 
land of sweet-smelling flowers was offer- 
ed to the elder sister, who instantly, and 
with much indignation, real or affected, 
cast the blooming chaplet behind her. 
A second and similar crown was held 
out to the younger votary, who put it 
from her, indeed, but without violence. 
It fell silently at her knees. The feath- 
ers and diamonds now made way fora 
crown of thorns, placed or the head by 
the priests,assisted by the lady patroness. 
The downy plume, the diamonds’ glare, 
and thecrown of thorns,formed a singular 
assemblage. ‘Thus accoutered, did not 
these females now look like victims of 
what we the enlightened call dark ages? 
A crucifix was presented to them, which 
they clasped with fervour to the breast. 
Lastly, each one was armed with a taper, 
lighted, to betoken vigilance. The 
Robes of the Order were now brought 
forward. With these they retired be- 
hind the grating, at the back of the altar, 
where they were to be apparelied, and 
shorn of their hair by two of the old 
Religious. This invasion of the scissors 
was, perhaps, the most affecting part of 


the ceremony, but they bore it smiling, 
and with much fortitude. 


The music 
at this time was very fine. The old 
women were extremely adroit. All the 
pomp of ‘dress speedily vanished, and 
was spurned at, as the flowers had been 
before. ‘The Black Robes and White 
Veils of the Order were speedily adjust- 
ed ; and certainly the ladies lost nothing 
of their beauty by this change of costume. 
A glittering crown was placed on the 
head. They were saluted by each one 
of the Religious, beginning with the 
-superior ; and thus ended theceremony 
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A year of probation is allowed them, 
at the expiration of which period they 
may, if they choose, return to the world 
and all its cares ; but such a resolution is 
an event of rare occurrence. What an 
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entertaining, and possibly instructive 
history,might be compiled by any antient 
and well-disposed inhabitant of such a 
prison-house ! 

Gent. Mag. June 1817, 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


From the European Magazine. 


LITTER Il. 
My dear Son, 


HE Roman moralist whom I have 
quoted in my first letter, has given 

you a general axiom, which may forma 
useful basis for self-examination in every 
action of your social life; as such, it 
should constantly remind you that every 
station, whether public or private, active 
or retired, has its peculiar and appropriate 
duties: aad that, whatever be your con- 
dition in society,your reputation will de- 
pead upon your performance or neglect 
of the obligations which it comprehends. 
To this I shall add,that no pursuit ought 
to be adopted by you which may cause 
you to disregard them ; since every eva- 
sion of their claim upon your attention, 
and every apology for their omission, 
must necessarily imply,or will be consid - 
ered by those who observe your conduct, 
as justifying the inference that you ad- 
mit this claim and are conscious of hav- 
ing done wrong in neglecting it. But 
whatever may be this feeling, you ought 
always to remember that, so long as the 
duty is acknowledged by yourself, its 
claim upon your exertions is positive ; 
und every excuse for not performing it 
is merely referential to circumstances 
which society will assert its right to ap- 
preciate,not perhaps in concurrence with 
your consideration of them, but most 
commonly in reference to the obligation 
which you have pledged yourself to fulfil. 
It may be reckoned upon,therefore, as 
acertain consequence of supineness in 
the performance of your public duty,that 
you will suffer in that character by which 
you are publicly known, if yon become 
careless as to the manner in which you 
comport yourself, And you will fiad it to 
be a general opinion, that no one ought 
to be invested with an office, however 
subordinate, who does not attend to its 
business with personal conformity and 
professional application, Tis, indeed, 
is a character of general responsibility, 


which ought to weigh with every man in 
every gradation of public life, but more 
especially oughtit toinfluence the young 
man, because it is in the blossom that 
men usually anticipate the fruit ; and 
although it would not be naturally just 
to insist upon a fructification commen- 
surate with the early promise, yet if the 
cause of disappointment should origi- 
nate in the wilfulness or indifference of 
the individual himself,from whose pow- 
ers of intellect and opportunities of ap- 
plying them this expectancy has origi- 
nated, the expression of regret is not 
likely to be made in sentiments at all 
favourable to the object of them. 


You will then, [ would hope,my dear 
G , perceive the obligatory nature 
of those duties which are attached to the 
department that requires your exertions. 
I say department, for however subordi- 
nate it may be, while you consider it as 
a step of that progression by which you 
are to rise in the scale of promotion, it 
behoves you, if you would realize your 
expectations, to avoid ail desultory in- 
considerateness in your estimation of its 
importance and to divest yourself of all 
self-reference, which may induce you to 


think that your qualifications are supe- 


rior to the demand upon their industri- 
ous appropriation to the task which 
may be allotted to you. 


I have indeed witnessed this self-re- 
ference in many young men who have 
been as well educated as yourself, and 
I have heard them inveighing heavily 
against the mechanical sameness of the 
routine in which their efforts have been 
putin requisition. T have been told by 
them of the “ bore of office’’---“* the tx- 
dium of daily recurrence of the se! 
same mechanical operations of duty ; 
that it was intolerable to think of men 
of education being compelled to submit 
to the daily drudgery of a toil which the 
most ignorant could get through!” Bu 


A Laurentian. . 
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why hasall this discontent escaped them? 
Not because they got through this 
drudgery better, but because they did 
not conform their minds to the duties 
which they were conscious were incum- 
bent upon them. ‘This is wrong, and 
must have a very injurious tendency ; 
since, at the same time that it unsettles 
their minds, it gives them a conceit of 
their own importance,which the thinking 
part of society will not justify ; for it is 
always the opinion of judicious men, 
that there is no merit to be admitted in 
exclusion of that which consists in a 
man’s regulating his conduct by the ob- 
ligations of bis station. 

I do not,nay,I will not presume, that 
the truth of these remarks is identified 
in your instance ; for assuredly they 
ought not to apply to you by any parity 
of reasoning; you have chosen for 
yourself the condition of life in which 
you are engaged. But it may happen, 
that the independence of mind which a 
liberal education usually produces, may 
incline you to look upon yourself as 
somewhatabove thesubordinacy of your 
situation. Iconfess to you Ishould be 
sorry for this eflect in your case; be- 
cause all education having one direction, 
that of expanding the intellect and form- 
ing the heart, I should grieve to find in 
you such a weakness of judgment, and 
so much pride of self-opinion, as would 
prove that your mental acquirements had 
produced no other effect than to make 
you, what [ hope you will never be, 
unworthy of the advantages which you 
have enjoyed; besides, your present 
occupation is the result of your choice ; 
an election made also without any pre- 
vious consultation of my wishes, or con- 
sideration of those views which I might 
have formed of your future prospects. 
After such a decision, therefore,on your 
part, I should seriously lament that you 
should fall into the error to which I have 
alluded. ‘To your choice I have sur- 
rendered my parental power of con- 
Straint,but not the right of admonition ; 
and,baving made that surrender,I would 
employ the right in supplying the defi- 
ciency of my own satisfaction,by i increas- 
ing the possibilities ofestablishing your’s, 

I would, therefore, press upon the 
conviction of your common sense these 
few dictates of paternal anxiety. 
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Be punctual in your hours of attend- . 


ance ; for such punctuality will always 
be regarded by your superiors as an 
evidence of assiduity, and as a proof 
that you do not allow matters of extra- 
neous import to interfere with the con- 
cerns of your employ ; for in whatever 
employment of business a young man is 
engaged,that ought always to be esteem- 
ed by him as the principal object, and 
as superseding every inferior pursuit. 
Do not permit yourself to suppose 
that the minutia of office are beneath 
your notice; since whatever relates, al- 
though in the remotest degree, to the 
knowledge of your occupation is worthy 
of inquiry, as increasing your stock of 
information. Kvery pursuit of business 
has its principia, and he who wouid be 
deemed an intelligent agent must possess 
himself of the elementary principles of 
his employ. Indeed, if | know any 
thing of the character of your mind, I 
should conclude that there is too much 
of emulation in it to submitit to the 
mortifying reflection, that others of less 
intelligence are better acquainted with 
the nature of your office than yourself. 
When engaged in yourduties be totus 
m™ illis, and avoid all trifling and unsea- 
sonable conversation which may divert 
your attention from what ought to occu- 
py it. Itis,I believe, generally found by 
men of application, that the powers of 
the mind,when put into a uniform direc- 
tion,are always most effective ; and the 
thoughts once concentrated,they are not 
easily brought back to the same focusif 
suffered to diverge towards irrelevant 
objects. I have heard itremarked,and by 
adopting the observation I would not 
willingly subject myself to the charge of 
severity, that the conversation of young 
men is seldom of that valuable nature 
which can justify amoment’s interruption 
of their official engagements, Be this as 
it may, you may justly conclude that, 
whatever is out of time and place is not 
merely unseasonable, but may be perni- 
cious,at least the chance is,that it may be 
unprofitable; and this is sufficient reason 
for your not encouraging the intrusion 
upon your more important avocations, 
There are, my dear G sminds of 
so insipid a composition,as to hold every 
important claim upon their attention in 
an inferior degree of consideration,and to 
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- estimate it only in proportion to the time 
which it leaves at) their own disposal. 
Hence it is, that they submit with impa- 
tience to the authority by which this claim 
is insisted upon,and treat with levity the 
duties which it inforces. They take every 
indirect method toevade the rules which 
are prescribed for punctual attendance, 
and boast of the subterfuges which they 
make use of to escape detection. They 
waste that time,which by personal com- 
pact they have pledged to their employ- 
ers, in frivolous deviations from the busi- 
ness io hand,and plume themselves upon 
a certain carelessness of manner in the 
ormance of what they do condescend 

to get through. The vacuity of sentiment, 
which in their foolishness they are in the 
constant habit of professing, betrays an 
oscitancy of thought,if Imay be allowed 
the expression, which shews that no in- 
dustrious avocation can interest them,and 
no principle of virtuous emulation excite 
them to energy of effort. Their ideas, 
when no topic cf prurient talk occupies 
them,seldom extend beyond the limits of 
a play-bill, the cut of their coats, or the 
make of their boots ; a vicious affection 
of the follies of those,whom they absurd- 
ly take for their fashionable standard, 
pervades all they say and all they do.In 
this vague course they unthiokingly pro- 
ceed until,as it not unfrequently happens, 
they lose by their negligence what they 
might have secured by their industry ; 
and the progress of that very hope of pro- 
motion, which they flatter themselves 
will be realized,notwithstanding all this 
inconsiderateness on their part, is cut 
short by a just dismissal; and not only 
their own hope is frustrated, but that of 
their relatives and friends,who had con- 
gratulated themselves that they were 
placed in a situation which produced an 
immediate emolument,andheld outa pro- 
spective expectancy of future advantage. 
I should think it were annecessary for 
me to caution you against all assimila- 
tion of mind and manners with such 
young men,whom I should rightly cha- 
racterize as the most insignificant of 
human beings,were there not a criminal 


tendency in their folly to corrupt the: 


early impressions of those who, with 
better intentions, but perhaps with un- 
guarded hearts, are deceived by sach 
factitious gaiety and spurious indepen- 
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dence in persons of theif own’ age and 
condition and subject to the same re. 


straints and command of authority ag | i 


themselves. 

What Ihave thus far pressed upon 
your attention, relates principally to the 
disposal of that portion of your time 
which the affairs of your office require 
from you as a young man first introduced 
into the path of public life; and certainly 
you will admit that so much of the rela- 
tive importance of the station in which 
the eye of society is accustomed to re- 
gard you, ought not to be held by you 
in light concern, since your reading and 
observation will shew you that far the 
greater part of most eminent characters in 
public life have risen into consequence 
and estimation from subordinate employ: 
which may be considered asa species of 
probationary progress, as essential to- 
justify public confidence as it is indis- 
pensable to produce that primary know!- 
edge of business, without which the qual- 
ifications of the superior officer cannot be 
completed ; forhe who would know how 
to direet others, must himself under- 


stand the service which he insists upon. 


But, my dear G——, there is one 
more preliminary observation which I 
am not willing to omit, and to which I 


_Tequest your special attention. 


I need not remind you, I presume, 
that the few hours in which you are offi- 
cially engaged do not comprise all your 
active opportunities, and that the re- 
mainder of your time, which you deno- 
minate leisure, is not to be thrown away 
as of no consideration. 

If when you lock your desk for the 
day you turn thekey upon your mind, 
and exclude from it all desire of farther 
intelligence than what the mere mechani- 
cal process of your office affords, you 
will not only run the risk of losing all 
the entertainmentsof your education, but 
will also put it out of your own power to 
form that interest with your superiors in 
society,on whom you must depend for 
such promotion as industry might secure 
to you; and thus,instead of rising above 
the level of your compeers, you willsink 
below that which at all events you might 
have preserved in the character of a well 
educated youth...for nothing can be more 
repulsive to men of judgment and good: 
information, than to see a young man 
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sacrificing his early store of intelligence 
to the empty gratifications of a vacant 
mind ; contenting himself with the daily 
discharge of his perfunctory duties : 
without emulation of farther progress, 
and satisfied with the idle reflection that 
he has not left unfinished the exact 
measure of his task.— What would you 
think of a man who, pretending to ex- 
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again, that through the intervention and 
influence of some friend you shouid nse 
in your officiaicharacter,every step high~ 
er requires more intelligence than that 
from which you ascend: and if you have 
not made the best use of your former lei- 
sure to qualify yourself tor all extraordi~ 
nary demands upon your ability, would 
there not be some danger of losing, in 


proportion to your deficiency, so much 
of your influence over the respect of those 
below you, and of the esteem cf those 
who have the power to command 
not to mention the possible disgrace of _ 
being detected in your mistakes by the 
former,and reprimanded for them by the 


plore a country, should travel only by 
the high road, and confine his observa- 
tions to those scenes which lie within 
the narrow compass of his view? You 
would certainly look upon him as a very 
insufficient authority, and condemn him 
as an idle pretender, unworthy of your 


notice. same conclusion may,c@le- 
ris paribus, be drawn with respect to a 
young man who sits down to his regular 
occupation,and rises up from it with no 
other reflection than that of having gone 
through its ordinary course,and without 
having given himself the trouble of con- 
templating the respective dependencies 
which its several combinations may as+o- 
ciate in their relative connexion with oth- 
er branches of official knowledge. Toex- 
emplify this remark,suppose that,among 
the various papers you have tocopy,there 
be any references to peculiar modifica- 


latter? If,therefore,you would vindicate 
your claim to preferment, you will not 
slumber over your opportunities, but be 
constantly awake to every Improvement 
of them that may warrant your anticipa- 
tions of future advantage. And suffer 
me to add,my dearG ,that the mind 
never remains stationary in its action; it 
is either retrograde or progressive; it 
either loses what it has acquired, by a 
natural lapse of recollection,or it increa~ 
ses its former acquirement by applying 
them to the attainment of some higher 
object ; and hence you will find,that the 


tions of commerce, to the exchanges of mechanical habits of official business, f f 
different countries, to their comparative which seldom vary from their general Rie: 
ordinances and customs, the geographi- course, as they do not require any other ig 
cal positions, their manufactures, and action of the intellect than what is suffi- 4 4 


cient to provide for common accuracy in 
transcript,so ifafter they have been ap- 


inany other points which are commonly 4 
plied to their crd:nary purposes, you re- it | 


included in our commercial regulations, 
both at home and abroad; would you 


think that you would stand acquitted to gard them as your sole concern,and con- 


yourself if you were to copy such papers 
without noting forthesu uent Inquiry 
of some leisure hour all these relative par- 
ticulars, as subjects which it would be 
useful to you to be better acquainted with? 
Would the simple act of copying them 
satisfy your mind? I think not; because 
Iam disposed to infer, that its natural 
activity would convince you, that there 
was more to engage itscontemplation and 
excite its research than so slight an exer- 
tion would justify you to yourself in pas- 
sing over.—There is, however, another 
motive, which, altho’ I would not have 
it form your principal excitement; yet, 
as I may fairly use it here to strengthen 
my argument, shall urge in its support; 
I mean your personal interest. Suppose 
3K = ATHENEUM VoL, 1, 


sider yourself at full liberty to use the 
leisure, which they leave to you, in the 
trifling amnusements of a passing hour,or 
in the equally unprofitable reading of 
frivolous publications, you will neglect 
the precious store which education bas 
made you master of;and as land, allowed 
to remain uncultivated, becomes useless 
initself and unprofitable to the owner, 
that store will be valueless to you ; but 
with this difference, that the soil of the 
mind deteriorates in its intrinsic powers 
of tertility the longer it remains in a neg- 
fected state. So long asa field continues 
unworked, the profit of its powers of 
fructification is lost to its owner; bu! a 
worse consequence eosues to him who 
neglects the cultivation of his mind ; to 
him, the fractifying power itself is lost 5: 
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and when he shall be, at any future time, 
couvinced of the injustice done to himself 
and tosociety,and shall be anxious to re- 
pair histault by resuming his intellectual 
exertions,he will find that the very seeds 
of knowledge bave perished, aud that it 
is too late to sow them over again. 

I would not have this unhappy result 
form a part of your future regrets,and I 
mention it because I would preserve to 
you all the best satisfactions of a good 
mind—among which there is nove more 
valuable than to be able, in mature life, 
toreflect that you have neglected nothing 
in your early years which might promote 
your just advantage,and have done every 
thing that might secure it :—and with 
this satisfaction, whatever disappoint- 
ment may traverse your expectations or 
frustrate your hope, you will not have 
the mortification of recollecting that 
you have yourself to blame. 

Let me, then, persuade you to rescue 
your leisure hours trom that dangerous 
vortex of senseless dissipation, which, 
by degrees, almost imperceptible to 
yourself, draws the best part of your 
time into that abyss of the past, out of 
which it can never be recovered. 

I would, therefore, take upon me to 
advise a systematic apportionment of 
those hours: first, to the keeping up of 
your scholastic attainments ; for if your 
education was a duty attached to my 
care, its improvement and retention be- 


comes an obligation of that gratitude: 


which you, doubtless, will not consider 
burthensome in acknowledgment, while 
you feel the causes so beneficial in a 
plication ;—besides, you will allow me 
to add, that what cost so much in the 
purchase,ought to be precious in your esti- 
mation on whomit was bestowed asa gift. 
The next appropriation of these hours 
that I should suggest,would be the read- 
ing of such books as relate to those sub- 
tects which I have enumerated as com- 
ing before you in the various documents 
your office—for instance, the history 
€ your own country, its policy, its 
foreign dependencies and relations, its 
manufactures, its imports and exports— 
with this you may blend the history of 
other countries, and especially those 
with which the commercial connexions 
of your own are formed.—In order, 
aiso, that you may not forget the arith- 
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metical and geographical part of your 
education, I should recommend your 
getting a knowledge of the system of ex- 
change, as well as of the boundaries of 
the different nations and people who 
carry on any trade with us ;—the nature 
of their commodities, both in the raw 
aod the manufactured article,—their 
laws and manners; so that you may 
possessa general information upon every 
possibie subject that bears the remotest 
reference to the business which may 
come within your cognizance and direc- 
tion.— And when you may be inclined 
to indulge your classical taste, I would 
suggest the propriety of making yourself 
acquainted with those authors whom 
your school studies did not include. 

Now you will say, perhaps, that I 
have marked out a scale of reading far 
too extensive even for your opportu- 
nities of leisure—Let us see, my dear 
G , whether this be indeed the case 
— Your time is apportioned as distinctly 
to your official avocations as the hours 
to the dial—from ten o'clock in the 
morning to fourin theafternoon—during 
which period your attendance goes on 
in One unvarying routine from the be- 
ginning to the end of the year—How 
much do you think you read over and 
write by the time the year comes round? 
I will anticipate your answer—a great 
deal more than you would have thought 
it possible to have accomplished had the 
aggregate mass been placed before you 
at the beginning of it.—And how have 
you accomplished it? Why, by regular 
attendance so many hours in a day.— 
The same regulation ef your leisure 
hours,in much less time than you may 
now be inclined to admit, will put you 
in possession of the information to which 
I have alluded.—Much more may be 
done by a regular division of our time 
than by a casual seizure of a flying hour; 
—nothing, indeed, proves more pleinly 
the advantage of system than the appli- 
cation of our time ; and I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that two hours in an 
evening, regularly appropriated, will, in 
the course of a single year, make you 
master of all the subjects which I wisk 
to impress upon your attention. Of this 
I shall hope to convince you wheo I 
shall make the disposal of your time 
the express subject of my epistolary 
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address, Believe me, dear G , that 
while I thus consult my duty, and, I 
trust, your advantage, I feel a yearning 
of parental sensitiveness, that induces 
me not to presume so much upon my 
own experience, or to insist upon my 
own authority,as to submit my opinions 
and my dictates to your own good sense 
and consciousness of duty ; with the 
delightful anticipation,that your decision 
and conduct will be commensurate with 
your own happiness—Beyond this, my 
dear Son, I have not a wish.—It is not 
a feeling of parental superiority that has 
prompted me to adapt this mode of 
attracting your attention—it is rather an 
anxious desire to reason with you as a 
friend, to place you upon a level with 


myself, as one who ought to be my 
dearest associate; to make your interests 
my own, and to surrender mine to 
yourself ; if by such submission your 
purest consolations can be ultimately 
secured,—O,my dearG— ! this world is 
a sphere of action in which much must 
be suffered and little can be enjoyed ; 
but if, after all my sufferings, to which 
you are no stranger, may be permitted 
to enjoy the conviciion that you are 
happy because you deserve to be so, I 
shall quit this troublous scene of earthly 
vicissitude with less regret, when I shall 
have to count among the alleviations of 
my sorrows,that you have not disdained 
the anxieties of 

Your affectionate Father, W. 


INSTINCT OF THE MONKEY. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Urpan, March 20, 1817. 

PURPOSED subjoining to the inclosed 
I Fable of the Man and the Monkey, 
some remarks on the instincts of that 
animal ; but, finding they would exceed 
the limits of a reasonable note, I now 
beg your acceptance of them in the form 
of a Jetter. 

A Monkey when wounded will ap- 
ply his fore paw (why not hand?) to the 
part affected, hold it up,look at it; and, 
on perceiving the blood,utter such plain- 
tive moans, as must excite the strongest 
feelings of regret and compassion in the 
perpetrator of such wanton barbarity. 

A person who had shot a very large 
Monkey caused it to be laid before a 
young pet of the same species, which he 
kept in his house, This little caricature 
of man, as if on a coroner’s inquest, 
surveyed the body very minutely, and 
concluded his examination by holding 
up one of the paws ; the immediate fall 
of which (the vital spark being quite ex- 
tinct) was succeeded,on the part of little 
pug, by the most lamentable howl that 
can be imagined,and which he repeated 
several times. A spectator might have 
been led to suppose that in the linea- 
ments of the deceased he recognized 
the features of his grandfather. 

When the Government of Madras 
first took possession of the Tanjore 
country, an artillery officer, with some 
light field-pieces, was stationed in the 


Pagoda of Trivalore. This gentleman 
amused himself in his solitude with 
endeavouring to catch a Monkey, by 
means of a cocoa-nut shell,containing a 
small quantity of rice; and he succeeded 
—for pug,having inserted his paw, and 
filled it with rice, could not withdraw it 
again. It might be supposed that a 
person of his sagacity would have 
known that, in order to obtain his re- 
lease, he bad only to relinquish his 
plunder; here, however, his instinct 
failed him, and he was alterwards seen 
walking about, in an erect posture, with 
his fore paws tied behind his back; but 
the officer being of a playful, not a cruel 
disposition, soon restored him to liberty. 

Place a looking-glass before a mon- 
key,and after surveying his beauties for 
a very short time, he will look, not i 
the glass, but behind it. 

Having been myself an eye-witness 
of all that Ihave asserted above, you 
may depend oa its authenticity. L. 


THE MAN AND THE MONKEY. 
A Fable; written in Invi a,by an oldResipent. 
ENEATH a banyan’s wide-spicadiug 
shade, 
A weary Traveller asleep was laid, 
And in adream most comfortably picking 
The sable carcase of a curry’d chicken.* 


* There isaspecies of es in India of 


this description, which, by epicures, is es- 


teemed a delicacy. 
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Surpris’d, no doubt, this apt repast to find, 


When both the cook and baggage+ were be- 
hind.--- 
But, short, alas! are all terrestrial joys, 


Or sleeping or awake !---a sudden noise 
(At such a time it would a saint provoke !) 
From his unfinished meal the traveller ’wokes 
On silent wing the black-bon’d chicken fled, 
And crowds of Monkeys chatter’d overhead; 
<* Ye Caitiffs! is it you?” enrag’d he cries, 
*¢ At your respected summons must I rise ? 
Ye vile, mischievous, imitating crew ! 
Had [ my rifle, and a ball or two, 
rags. Pang you chatter, grin, and frisk on 
ig 
Soon low and quiet should your worsbips lie. 
Hence, to your native jules, ere too late, 
Nor, by remaining, dare to tempt your fate. 
There live, like quadrupeds,on Nature's plan, 
And cease toimitate your sovereign, Man.’’ 
Thus spoke the traveller: when, from above 
Swift as the light-heel’d messenger of Jove, 
A Monkey sprang: and,seated on hishaunch, 
Took sole possession of a neighb’ring branch. 
His person such (we must not that neglect) 
As might inspire beholders with respect : 
For, Agamemnon-like, the Greeks among, 
Instature he excell’d the Monkey throng: 
He seem’d indeed of a gigantic race, 
Grey was his bristly hair,and red his face ; 


Each limb, each muscle, spoke superior 
strength, 
And ev’ry tooth was full an inch in length ; 


Besides all which, so likely to prevail, 
As longas this description was his tail. 
Such as vousee him, now to speak began 
This vet’ran in reply :---** Insatiate Man! 


Whose he Me so wide extends,o’er great and 
Small 5 
And art thou, then, unsatisfy’d with all? 


This tree, which yet for centuries may stand, 
(Blest be the planter’s charitable hand !) 


+ These are indispensable accompaniments 
to travellers in a country where there are no 
inns for their accommodation. 
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This bounteous tree,for insect,bird,and beast, 
Affords a frequent and delicious feast: 

The nimble squirrel here supplies his needs, 
And here the party-colour’d maniek* feeds : 
The noisy perroquet, the pigeon too,+ 


Whose colour screenshim from the sports- 
man’s view ; 
The sable crow (I aim not to describe 


Each long procession of the insect tribe,) 
And here,as you haveseen,we Monkeys meet 
In numerous crowds, to chatter, and to eat, 
For these above the luscious berries grow ; 
Whilst Men and Cattle find a shade below, 
Orshelter ample,which,when storms impend, 
May herds and whole battalions defend. 
Then grudge us not our portion of the treat, 
But,what thou can’st not, let aMonkey eat. 
What, if thy casual nap our mirth hath broke, 
Shall such a cause Creation’s Lord provoke, 
Regardless of our children, and our wives, 
To lift his hand against our precious lives ? 
Were men to be so judg’, so punish’d too, 
Alas! what dreadful carnage would ensue. 
We imitate you !---false and foolish tale ! 
What could, to us, such mimickry avail ? 
Since,helplessin himself,when danger’s nigh, 
Man, without aid, can neither fight nor fly ; 
But,as his wav’ring courage cools, or warms, 
Must have recourse to horses or to arms: 
Moves forward,and retreats, to certain tunes: 
At sea,has ships, and in the air, balloons, 
Whereas the Monkey, who,in time of need, 


Wants not, — Heaven! either strength or 
speed, 

With nat’ral arms can fight: or, if too great 

The force oppos’d,is active in retreat: 

Can, like a squirrel, bound from spray to 
spray, 

And baffle all pursuers.---Sir, good day !” 

The Man abash’d,confounded,hung his head. 

And not a syllable in answer said. J. 

* A bird in shape and size not unlike a 


black-bird. 
+ The green pigeon. 


LETTERS OF THE LATE MRS. CARTER 


TO MRS. MONTAGU, [JUST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS, BY MONTAGU PENNINGTON. | 
From the New Monthly Magazine, 


Now deservedly high reputation of 
the venerable writer of these admi- 
rable letters,and the literary eminence of 
the lady to whom they were addressed, 
cannot fail to excite a lively interest in 
the mind of every person of refined taste 
and sound principles. ‘That the corres- 
pondence breathes genuine sensibility 
and evinces vigorous powers of mind, 
may easily be conceived by those who 
were at all acquainted with the extraor- 
dinary attainments, masculine genius 


and sterling virtues of Elizabeth Carter. 
In these letters she appears even to great- 
er advantage than in her excellent trans- 
lation of Epictetus, for here are display- 
ed all the shining graces of true religion 
and solid learning, the most unaffected 
moral sentiment, and learning sanctified 
to the best of purposes, As a specimen 
of the keen observation and good hu- 
mour which distinguished this wonderful 
woman at the close of her long life, we 
shall copy anextract from the last epistle: 
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“ Deal, Dec. 9, 1799. 

“T was lately reading some of Shak- 
speare’s plays. Can you guess what 
should induceBishop Warburton, ano 
think some other commentators,to think 
that the three dramas of Henry VI.were 
not his. ‘To my apprehension, these 
plays have all the characteristic marks 
that stamp the genius of Shakspeare. 
The singularity of bis janguage,his nice 
discrimination of the persons, the unde- 
viating fidelity with which they are sup- 
ported, &c. &c. J wish to know what 
you, who have proved yourself the most 
accurate and judicious of al! his com- 
mentators,think of this strange suspicion, 

“Do you not admire the curious 
French proposal of transporting an army 
in balloons? Surely, they must have 
great confidence in the friendship of the 
* prince of the power of the air.” But, 
happily, the Power, who, [ humbly trust, 
will be our protection, is infinitely supe- 
rior.” 

From the Gentleman’s Magazine- 

Mr. Ursan, May \0, 1817. 

The tollowing critical opinion of the 
newly published Letters of the late Mrs. 
Carter to Mrs, Montagu, is given in a 
private letter tothe Eduor. E.S.B. 


“To the Rev. Montagu Pennington. 
** My dear Friend, Feb. 16. 

“1 donot alter or abate in my opinion, 
that Mrs. Carter’s Letters are models of 
epistolary excellence. In style there is 
all the strength of Johnson, without his 
pomp. In matter there is all his profun- 
dity and comprehension, without his 

rejudices. Her feelings are rather those 
of reflection than of impulse: and there- 
forerather excite esteem and admiration, 
than the love and kindness which the 
more melting pen of Miss Talbot draws 
forth as by a sort of intuitive charm; or 
than the flash of intellectual pleasure 
which is conveyed by the playful and 
ready wit of Mrs. Montagu. 

“In most moral questions I should 
be inclined to take Mrs. Carter as my 
guide, I have had many moral doubts, 
which had perplexed me, cleared up b 
her opinions: nor do I recollect any 
question she has touched upon,or those 
numerous nice difficulties in daily life of 
which the discussion is continually 
pressing itself on my mind, without 
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having completely satisfied me by ber 
reasoning. 

« With this impression on my mind, 
I told you most sincerely I thought it 
an imperious duty upon you to give the 
world the benefit of such precious and 
enlightened relics. 

“There is another characteristic ex- 
cellence, which it strikes me that’ Mrs. 
Carter’s Letters possess, They seem as 
it were to emanate from the judicial seat 
of wisdom: they are not ingenious 
pleadings, but calm and impartial deci- 
sions. Now it seems to me, that, in ad- 
dition to the powers of reasoning, there 
is olten a deep natural sagacity wanted, 
to come to a wise moral decision: for it 
must in many cases be made up,in part, 
of ingredients which escape the grasp of 
language. This faculty, in addition to 
great reasoning powers, and great force 
and clearness of words, I think Mrs. 
Carter possessed. 

“ Her industry assisted her with all the 
light of solid learning; and the calmness 
of her feelings (unlike this warm and 
unhappy frame of mind, in whose tem- 
perament the most vivid impressions 
melt away almost as rapidly as they are _ 
made) suffered her to retain in their 
original clearness the treasures with 
which her memory was stored. 

* Mrs.Montagu too often took up her 
pen to think what she should say: Mrs. 
Carter always to say more than she 
thought. Mrs. Montagu’s fancy was 
certainly more brilliant; her imagery 
more copious; and her combinations 
more quick, unexpected, and surprising. 
— Mrs, Carter’s more deep, more pictu- 
resque, and more just. 

“Itis easy to conceive letters more 
calculated for temporary attraction than 
those of Mrs.Carter,which open no po- 
litical discoveries ; deal in no piquant 
satire ; betray no private scandal; and 
gratify no private malice: which open no 
cabinets; and let no prurient curiosity be- 
hind the scenes of public or private life. 

“That alone, which deals in such 
stimulants for the foul and palled appe- 


Y tite of the publick, is likely to be the 


great and noisy favourite of the day. 
But there is a slow and gradual fame, 
whichisofa thousand times more value; 
the fame constituted of the voices of 
the good and wise, gently rising from 
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wide and dispersed quarters, till they grovellers and earthly-minded multi- 
meet in one harmonious acclamation, tudes, inebriated with mean passions 


high above the stir and clamour of and the conceit of vulgar knowledge Y 


WATERLOO ANECDOTES. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


ae rector of Framlingham,in Suf- 
folk, soon after the battle, wrote to 
the Duke of Weilington, stating, that in 
his opinion, the non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the British army, had, by their 
valorous conduct on that day, entitled 
themselvesto some distinct marks of their 
country’s approbation, and therefore he 
felt disposed,for one,to offer his humble 
tribute to their merit—In order that this 
might be properly applied, he requested 
the favour of his Grace to point out to 
him the non-commissioned officer whose 
heroic conduct from the representations 
which his Grace had received, appeared 
the most prominent ; to whom he, the 
Rector,meant to convey,in perpetuity, a 
freehold farm, value £10 per annum. 
The Duke set the enquiry immediately 
on foot,through allthe commanding offi- 
cers of the line, and, in consequence, 
learned that a sergeant of theColdstream, 
and a corporal of the Ist regiment of 
Guards had so distinguished themselves, 
that it was felt difficult to point out the 
most meritorious ; but that there had 


been displayed by thesergeant an exploit 
arising out of fraternal affection, which 
he feltit a duty on this occasion to repre- 
sent, viz.— That near the close of the 
dreadful conflict on the 17th,this distin- 
guished sergeant impatiently solicited 
the officer commanding his company,for 
permission to retire from the ranks fora 
few minutes ; the latter expressing some 
surprise at this request, the other said, 
“ Your honour need not doubt of my 
immediate return.”—Permission being 
given him,he flew to an adjoining barn, 
to which the enemy in their retreat had 
set fire, aud from thence bore on his 
shoulders his wounded brother, who he 
knew lay helpless in the midst of the 
flames. Having deposited him safely 
for the moment under a hedge, he re- 
turned to his post in time to stiare inthe 
victorious pursuit of the routed enemy. 
We need scarcely add,that the superior 
merit of this gallant non-commissioned 
officer was thus established, and that 
there is do doubt that ere this he has 
received the patriotic reward. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 
THE PRISON OF THE CONCIERGERIE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


have generally been ex- 
plained, as we are aptto explain 
every thing that surpasses human com- 
prehension,by those hypotheses that ex- 
perience soon gives the lie to. Many 
have said that dreams are produced by 
some powerful impressicn, and those 
thoughts by which the mind has been 
forcibly struck during the day. This 
Ideny, at least so far as it regards my- 
self; for,generally speaking, my dreams 
have no analogy to what has employed 
my mind the preceding day ; I regard 
them often as only the sport of imagina- 
tion, an affection of the mind produced 
from an internal sentiment, entirely in- 
dependent of exterior causes. This 


theory (which, in the mean time, I do 
not carry so far as to believe there is 
any divine impulsion in dreams)leads me, 
nevertheless, often to seek,instead of the 
confused reflections on the past, a kind 
of inspiration on what is to come. 
Very often a dream will determine me 
on what [ propose to undertake; and 
taking advantage of the disposition I feel 
myself ia when [ awake,the employment 
of my day is often the result of a dream. 
Perhaps those who know me may say, 
so itseems ; but the raillery is better 
applied to the expression than tothe idea. 
Be that as it may, last Sunday, after 
passing a very agreeable evening,amongst 
some very charming women and well in- 
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formed men, where neither scandal nor 
politics were brought forward to aid the 
conversation, | went to bed at a very 
late hour, and without baving any anal- 
ogy to the manner in which I had passed 
the day, my dreams were assailed with 
the most mournful images. I know not 
by what title or in what situation | was 
pleading before a numerous auditory on 
the criminal law. I was holding forth 
in a particular manner on the prison 
whereto the bare suspicion of guilt is 
dragged,and which suspicion often falls 
on the innocent,since all are deemed in- 
nocent till they have been adjudged guil- 
ty. As we argue with the greatest cases 
imaginable in our dreams,] was proving 
in the most incontestible manner, that 
the negative or positive proofs against 
all crimes might be obtained in three 
days, and that by means of permanent 
assizes and juries there would be no 
occasion in any great city for more than 
one genera! prison. 

This projected labour I had conceived 
in my sleeping moments,produced in me 
a strong desire to visit the prisons, and 
to begin with that which I had consented 
to keep as one house of general depét. 
Another motive,less visionary,conducted 
me last Monday to the prison of the 
Conciergerie, the very name of which 
inspires one with the most painful re- 
membrances. I will not repeat what I 
have heard on the origin of this horrible 
monument, built on the ruins of the pal- 
aces of our former kings; I only figure 
to myself the formidable entrance of the 
gulf where the peeve victims of the 
law await their fate. 

I behold the awful opening of the 
gates ; I bend my body to pass beneath 
the overhanging roof, and | find myself 
between two wickets where commences 
for the condemned the empire of death. 
I show the gaoler my permit,aud one of 
the guardians of this Tartarus, loaded 
with a bunch of enormous keys, offers 
his services to guide me through this 
horribie labyrinth. 

An iron grate, which is moved with 
extreme difficulty, opens into akind of 
passage, and we enter a long corridor, 
lighted gloomily at each end, and this 
leads to the parlour, wheie people are 
admitted to communicate verbally with 
those prisoners which are not in thesecret. 


How ingenious is the justice of man in 
finding out means oi vengeance! In 
granting the unhappy victim over whose 
head hangs the sword of justice,tospeak 
with, and hear his friends for the last 
time,the precautions of arigorous watch- 
fulness are only multiplied. The grate 
that separates the prisoners from those 
friends is such,that they can scarce dis- 
tinguish their features or bear their sighs; 
and the most tender or secret expression 
is made public before it reaches them. 

The chapel, where al] the prisoners 
assemble every Sunday to hear divine 
service, is built anew ; the women occu- 
py aspace which is separated bya grate, 
and the sedts of the men are placed on 
each side of the nave. 

Behind the altar, before which, are 
presented the vows of a death-bed re- 
pentance, and often the tears of inno- 
cence, is a kind of portico, which forms 
an entrance to a dungeon rendered sacred 
by amostdreadful recollection; forthere 
the illustriousMarieAntoinette was hurl- 
ed from the first throne in the worid,and 
made the victim of revolutionary fury, 
whilesome yetsurviving cowardly beings 
throw the crime on a nation which has 
wept tears of blood. In that horrid 
receptacle Marie Antoinette existed for 
sixty-two days, waiting the execrable 
Jiatof a tribunal composed of execution- 
ers, in whose eyes every thing appeared 
like guilt that was not guilt itself. 

I cannot pretend to say whether orno 
religious veneration ought to preserve the 
primate horror of this place; the senti- 
ments of piety cannot but lead us to 
mourn over that truckle bed propped up 
against a damp wall, the straw-stuffed 
chair, the rude table, the loop-hole, 
which just served to let ina feeble ray of 
light,and even that modest screen which 
separated theroyal prisoner irom the host 
of guardians appointed to watch over 
even her sighs and tears: | contemplated 
that narrow space in which she was ex- 
posed to the publiceye. The walls are 
now painted to represent grey marble; 
and opposite the arcade is a little ceno- 
taph erected of white marble,and one of 
its cornices serves as an altar whereon is 
performed mass on the anniversary of the 

16th of October. One of the inseri; - 
tions, written in Latin, indicate the ob- 


ject of this monument, the period of 
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time to which it was erected, and the 
crime against the august victim,is record- 
ed, The other inscription is an extract 
from the letter written by the Queen to 
Madame Elizabeth,the night before her 
death. 

At the further end of the dungeon,in 
the place where the untortunateQueen’s 
bed was placed,!s a full length picture of 
that illustrious sufferer, in deep mourn- 
ing; on each side of it are two oval 
frames, which seem intended to receive 
the portraits of Tous XVI. and his an- 
geiic sister. The opening which former- 
ly communicated with what was called 
thecouncil-hall,where the turnkeys were 
stationed, is now shut, and the window 
is enlarged and ornamented with painted 
glass ; the melancholy reflected light 
trom which gives a suitable tint of woe 
on this mournful apartment. 

With what sublime and yet distressing 
remembrances was my mind assailed in 
this place! How could | sufficiently 
pay to the memory of this distinguished 
andunfortunate female the tribute of deep 
regret that her fate demanded from every 
heart? How could I invoke her illus- 
triousshade without fancying it attended 
by that multitude of heroic women who 
had preceded her,or succeeded to her as 
temporary inhabitants of this horrible pri- 
son,to which they were dragged by the 
same demon of civil discord? 1 see, at 
once the heroic Charlotte Corday, the 
courageous wife of the imbecile minister 
Roland; the young and beautiful Prin- 
cess of Munaco; the venerable Marechale 
de Mouchy ;_ the virtuous sister of the 
bookseller Gatey,that model of devotion 
to brotherly love ; the charming wife of 
the fieryCamilleDesmoulins ; the inter- 
estingCeciliaRenaud; the adorable fami- 
ly of the immortal Malesherbe; mesdames 
Sénoson, Rosambeau, and Chateaubri- 
and; and so many other women who are 
an eternal honour to a sex,who deserve 
the admiration of the world, but to 
whom Frenchmen owe eternal gratitude. 

Tn continuing to wander with my guide 
through this den,where any one who has 
a permit may ramble with impunity, he 
shewed me the door of one of those dun- 
geons, known by the natne of the Great 
Cesar,and which, after the description of 
it can only be compared to the box of 
Pandora,for hope alone remains behind. 
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Perhaps I have been too long secluded 
from society, properly to appreciate its 
rights ; but it seems to me that those of 
nature are yet more sacred : it seems also 
thateven justice ought not to banish 
pity, that natural emotion of the soul by 
which it beats and palpitates. If some- 
times we appear indifferent to the ills of 
others, itis because we have no concep- 
tion of them. What man of any feeling 
wheninformed of the physical and moral 
sufferings of one imprisoned tor a capital 
crime, would not think that he had al- 
ready suffered his punishment if found 
guilty, from the moment of his condem- 
nation? What then must behis torments 
if he is innocent? How can he be in- 
demnified for those hours, those ages of 
anguisb,those tortures of mind and body 
to which he is subjected, and which bis 
conscience, however irreproachable, will 
not allow him to look torward to the 
termination of without trembling ? 

These mournful reflections so natural- 
ly presented themselves to my mind at 
the sight of the objects by which I was 
surrounded, and which could not in the 
mean time prevent my acknowledging 
(when J think of what I have seen for- 
merly,and what I see know)that the reg- 
ulations of prisons in general, and par- 
ticularty that of the Conciergerie, have 
undergone some very good retormations; 
that the progress of reason and humanity 
which belongs to an enlightened age,dis- 
plays itself in many instances; the most 
shocking abuses have been destroyed, 
and justice shows itself in Jess horrible 
forms, while its most subordinate agents 
themselves do not make use of that brutal 
ferocity in the discharge of their office 
as formerly. But here, as in every thing 
else,there yet remains much to be done; 
and it will be done: what one century 
begins another finishes. If human in- 
stitutions are in a way to become per- 
fect, while manners are only changing, 
it is because the former have the advan- 

e of time on their side. 

I have read somewhere, that—“ The 
misfortunes attendant upon virtue and 
the success of vice, serve only to prove 
the shortness of life: give but sufficient 
time to the virtuous man, or the villain, 
and each would receive, even on this 
earth, hisrecompence or his punishment. 

Tue Hermit ve La GuYANNe. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


RECENT SKETCHES OF SWISS SCENERY. 


IN LETTERS TO A LADY.* 


Martigny ; Sept. 16, 1816. 
Valley of the Rhone. 


My dear Madam, 
HEN weentered Bex, the even- 


ing had so far advanced as to veil 
the delightful scenery of its environs en- 
tirely from our view. [do notnow regret 
this--an unclouded atmosphere presented 
to us this morning a profusion of en- 
chanting ebjects. ‘The Rhove was be- 
fore us ; On its opposite banks rose la 
dent du Midi: on the Bex side,and to 
our left, our attention was directed,more 
particularly, to a mountain calied the 
Morcle, which we had scarely noticed 
before: it is not so lofty as the midi 
mountain, but is more remarkable in its 
form, for its highest part seems to shoot 
perpendicularly into the atmosphere, in 
the form of a tower: this, as weil ada 
dent du Midi, is capped with snow and 
ice, which have, perhaps,never dissolved 
since its formation. The bases of these, 
each of which has its accompanying 
chain, seems to descend into the waters 
of the Rhone, and to close the country 
before us. Between Bex and the river, 
the scenery is luxuriant in flowers, mea- 
dows, copses, and trees of the brightest 
verdure, particularly the chesnut ; add 
to these, the sound and sparkling of 
numerous rivulets, and the Avencon, 
which flows through Bex ; and I am led 
to believe that the most fertile and rest- 
less imagination will find no object to 
sigh for. 

From a mountain ina neighbouring 
bailiwick, was taken, in a fossil state, a 
lobster, which is still, I believe, in De 
Luc’s cabinet at Geneva. This circum- 
stance arrests attention in the most for- 
cible manner—it challenges reflection ; 
and, surrounded as Iam by objects 
whose forms and magnitude are as won- 
derful as they are vast, J pause, and my 
mind turns involuntary upon itself. I 
endeavour to recal the theories of terres- 
trial convulsion and of deluge, and can 
rest on none with. entire confidence and 


bak * See Ath. Vol. I. p. 706. 
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satisfaction, Yet it appears to me that 
the era is approachiog when the re- 
searches of geologists, whose progress 
during the last twenty years has been 
gigantic,will have arrived atan wlimum; 
and when the rays of human perspi- 
cacity will penetrate those dark regions 
in which the mysterious operations of 
Nature lie concealed. What an inter- 
minable source of wonder is presented to 
the imagination of him who reflects on 
the structure of the earth, and of those 
external traces which indicate the deep- 
est internal convulsion! to the mind of 
him who loves Nature,and worships her 
mysteries ! He endeavours to picture to 
his mind immense caverns of sub-marine 
and subterraneous fire; the war of ele- 
ments—of fire with earth—earth with 
ocean—ocean with tempest and hurri- 
cane, each disputing the sovereignty! 
In pursuing his conjectures on the ope- 
rations of this “‘wreck of matter,” he en- 
deavoursto present to his mind a suspen- 
sion of the rotatory motion of the earth; 
the destruction of the perpendicularity of 
the poles ; perhaps the earth’s assigned 
revolution round the sun on the verge of 
yielding to an excess of centripetal or 
centrifugal force ; the earth; a being, as 
it were, of the solar system,stretched on 
the rack of universal convulsion, and its 
bones, as the mountain-rocks have been 
emphaticaliy called, broken and dis- 
placed ! 

Such,we have reason to believe, were 
the effects of three mundane revolutions, 
which geologists have traced, and as 
they are exhibited by the primitive, the 
secondary rocks, and alluvial deposits ; 
but to give these convulsions an habi- 
tation, even inthe “ mind’s eye,”—to 
place in idea the sublime appearances of 
universal earthquake, universal burri- 
cane, and universal deluge, is beyond 
the power of the most sublimated ima- 

ination! ‘The theories of Newton and 
La Place have conducted us through in- 
finite space: the laws and operations of 
the whole frame of the universe are em- 
braced by our transported imaginations, 
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yet is the theory of the earth a profound 
mystery,for we are as well satisfied with 
the fanciful bypothesis of Kirwan, wlio 
informs us that Noah’s house was built 
on one of the Andes, or elsewhere on 
the borders of the Pacific Ocean, from 
whence he saw the great abyss, or south 
sea,open: as with the sagacity of Bishop 
Burnet, who imagines that the earth was 
a large ball of water, enclosed ina crust 
of granite ; and that the bursting of this 
ball was the opening of the great deep! 
Perhaps it may be conjectured, that, so 
long as philosophers think it necessary 
to reconcile the theory of the earth with 
the Mosaicaccount of the deluge,so long 
must a succession of opake solutions 
emanate from their imaginations, Let 
the inquiring mind throw off the tram- 
mels of sect and system, and submit to 
the test of reason and experience: I 
speak of entire freedom in application 
to the pursuit of science. There always 
has been, and I fear there always must 
continue to be,anesoteric and an exotiric 
doctrine: the frame of society would be 
disorganized withoyt it. 

On proceeding towards the bridge 
which connects the Pays de Vaud with 
the Valais,our progress was arrested by 
two or three gendarmes, who desired to 
examine our passports: this was the 
first application of the kind which had 
been made to us since we passed the 
frontier near Pontarlier. 

‘The view from the bridge ofSt.Mau- 
rice, which is said to have been built by 
the Romans, whilethis town was called 
Agaunum,will check,for a tew minutes, 
the progress of the traveller. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the town and of a chapel 
that hangs above it, is truly and singu- 
larly picturesque ; St. Maurice appears 
to be built in a frame-work of rock, as 
it were, excavated from the base of la 
dent du Midi. 

Between this town and Martigny, it 
is said, that the Thebzan legion was 
twice decimated, and afterwards wholly 
destroyed by order of Maximian, be- 
cause the soldiers refused to march 
against the Christians ; and a speech,as 
remarkable for baseness of vassallage as 
of enthusiastic sel{-devotion, has been 
attributed to the martyred soldiery. It 
is pretended that this town takes its 
name from that of the commander of 
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this legion, Maurice. Writers have en- 
deavoured to invalidate the whole story, 
because the valley between Martigny 
and St. Maurice is not, they say, suff- 
ciently large to contain 6000 men, the 
number of the legion, and the army of 
Maximian that murdered them. Yet, 
let it be remembered that the event was 
a massacre, and nota battle; that an 
army, which would suffer itselfto be 
twice decimated without insurrection, 
might be massacred by a smal] number. 
But that this story is a fiction rests on 
satisfactory grounds,for we may reason- 
ably presume that the whole was a pia 


fraus of Eucherius, a bishop of Lyons, 


The knowledge of this extensive mas- 
sacre did not, it appears, transpire at the 
time; it was not heard of until three 
generations of bishops (who must have 
consigned it to each ether as a profound 
secret, had passed away ; for this event, 
which is said to havetaken place during 
the latter part of the third century, was 
not disclosed until the middle of the fifth; 
while the exeuction of Maximilianus, 
Marcellus, the centurion, and others, 
who were, about this period, the willing 
victims of their passive prejudice, or ac- 
tive zeal, is related with circumstantial 
minuteness. The order of St. Maurice, 
instituted by the Duke of Savoy,and the 
erection and dedication of the abbey at 
this place by Sigismond, king of Bur- 
gundy, cannot be matter of surprise 
either to the sceptical or credulous of the 
nineteenth century, since events, which 
serve to increase the doubts of the phi- 
losopher, are not calculated to render 
the faithful less dogmatical, 

The valley which we now entered, 
sometimes called the valley of the Pen- 
nine Alps, is the longest and widest in 
Switzerland; and the Rhone, from 
which it also takes its name,is the largest 
and most rapid of its rivers; from its 
source,in a mountain called the Fourche, 
a few miles west of St. Gothard, to the 
lake of Geneva, it flows through an ex- 
tent of eighty miles. This valley is one 
of the deepest in Helvetia, for its lowest 
part is scarcely raised above the level of 
the sea, while the mountains which 
command it, as Mont Rose and others, 
are among the loftiest elevations of the 
old world: it unites all climates and all 
seasons at the same time. ‘The vine- 
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yards in the vicinity of Martigny produce 
wine of a quality strong and delicious : 
here we can gaze, in “the same minute, 
on the aloe and fig-tree of the torrid,and 
the rhododendron of the frigid, zones ; 


—in the morning we can pass a track of 
country where Nature languishes from 
excessive heat, and in the evening we 
may cross on foot the never-dissolving 
snows which surmountit!  T. H. 


DECISION OF 


CHARACTER. 


From the European Magazine. 


THE GLEANER. NO. Ill. 
----e---This weak impress is as a figure 
Trenched in ice; which, with an hour’s heat, 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii. Se. 2. 


QO* a perusal of the pages of history, 
in which we find the actions of 
mankind at different periods, and un- 
der different circumstances, recorded ; 
or of those of biography, in which we 
are often led to admire remarkable in- 
stances of individual courage, of firm- 
ness of character, and decision of mind ; 
our feelings are not unfrequently those 
of approbation,mingled with something 
like an inclination to envy, and accom- 
panied with no small degree of surprise 
at that intellectual vigour which could 
have supported the hero of the narrative 
under all the difficulties that he had to 
encounter, and have enabled him to rise 
superior to ai! the impediments which it 
was necessary he should remove. We 
view the action in all its different lights, 
and the longer we regard it, the more 
does our wonder increase. We feel well 
assured of the general weakness of hu- 
man nature, and sufficiently conscious 
of our own individual feebleness; and 
are led to ask ourselves, whence he, 
whose exertions have been the subject 
of our consideration, could have ob- 
tained sufficient energy to surmount 
every obstacle which laid in his way, 
and to resist every temptation that en- 
deavoured to lure bim from his purpose: 
andthough weknow thathe was nothing 
more than man,yet we could almost be- 
lieve that he was possessed of some re- 
sources unknown to the generality of 
his fellow-mortals. 

And whatis this great secret which we 
are anxious to be put in possession of, 
this talisman that dissolves difficultiesinto 
air, this magic wand which disperses ev- 
ery opposing obstacle,and seems to com- 
mand surrounding events? Nothing 


more nor less than a firm,decisive mind, 
which with the eagle’s eye seizes every 
available cbject, and with the giant’s 
arm grasps it, and retains its hold, till it 
has made it subservient to its purpose. 


This it is that has effected the wonders — 


which call forth ouradmiration,and pro- 
duced the examples of courage which 
fire our minds and animate our hearts. 
This it is, which, when employed ina 
good cause, has raised those patterns of 
energetic zeal, the Howards and the 
W ilberforces of our country ; and this it 
is also, which, when accompanied with 
a depraved will and a wicked heart, bas 
led the conquerors of formerand modern 
times to pursue their object through 
fields of blood, to sacrifice every thing 
to gratify their desires, and to break 
through the bounds which morality and 
religion would have imposed to their 
cruel and merciless ambition. 


But whilst we admire that firmness 
which, when employed in endeavouring 
to ameliorate the condition of mankind, 
has effected so much,we cannot help re- 
verting to ourselves, and those around 
us in whose welfare we feel an interest, 
and on a faithfulcomparison of ourselves 
and them with those who have been the 
objects of our commendation, we cannot 
but acknowledge how little we possess of 
what we can only applaud. Whata 
contrast does the generality ofmen afford; 
and what mischief and misery are pro- 
duced by the total absence of that firm- 
ness which has characterised the greatest 
among mankind. But without merely 
satisiying ourselves with assertion, it 
shall be our business, in the presentessay, 
to point out some of the marks, and dis- 
tressing consequences, of that mental 
imbecility which we would deprecate, 
and in our next to notice the advantages 
resulting from that decision of character 
to which we have alluded. 

The desire of happiness, from the very 
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constitution of our nature, is universal. 
Every man,whatever may be his dispo- 
sition, or however supine and inactive 
he may appear in the eyes of his ac- 
quaintance, is hoping that this will, at 
some future time, be the termination of 
his wishes. Hence we see that one sets 
before him some objects of pursuit, and 
eagerly strives atter its attainment, sup- 
posing that its possession will procure 
for him all that he requires, little sus- 
pecting that the very exertions that he is 
making, and the anticipations in which 
he is indulging, afford him more satis- 
faction than the result to which they 
may eventually lead could do. As long 
as the hoped-ior reward of his diligence 
is steadily kept in view, and as long as 
his attention 1s alive to it, he is really 
experiencing something like actual hap- 
piness ; andthough disappointment may 
finally cool his ardour, and produce a 
temporarydespoodence, yet, with strength 
of mind to cheer him in difficulties, he 
will set out anew, and pass through 
similar anxieties and surmount similar 
obstacles, in the endeavour to gain now 
what he lost before. This man, though 
the world may frowo, though friends 
may affect to pity, and though foes may 
scorn, tastes more of the real pleasures 
of life than many are willing to believe. 
The really miserable man is he, who, 


like the other, holds forth to himself 


some promised attainment, pleases him- 
self with the thoughts of its acquisition, 
takes a few steps in the path that might 
ultimately lead to it, is frightened by the 
unexpected obstructions that impede his 
progress, and turns back to precisely the 
same situation from which he set out, 
with a mind more distracted and a dis- 
osition more wavering than ever. 

To the younger part of our readers 
we would now particularly address our- 
selves, and solicit their attention whilst 
we endeavour to hold out a salutary 
caution and instructive warning, by en- 
deavouring to persuade them to overcome 

that state of mental indecision which it 
is our object at present to describe. 

And before we proceed farther, we 
wish to beclearly understood as to what 
is meant by any observations that may 
follow in pointing out the disadvantages 
and misery which are the constant attend- 
ents upon an unsettled state of mind, 
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that it is far from our intention to pat- 
ronize any thing like that pertinacious 
obstinacy which characterizes some who 
possess the weakest minds,and who never 
make any advances towards improve- 
ment, because they never listen to that 
which might promote it. Decision of 
character, and a patient investigation of 
alithe arguments which may be ad- 
vanced tor and against any proposed 
object, are perfectly reconcileable with 
each other ; and when these are judi- 
ciously tempered, we shall see precisely 
that state of mind which in every point 
of view is the most desirable, 

After the attention has been directed 
by any occurrence to the contemplation 
of the acquisition of some valuable at- 
tainment, or to the possession of some 
enviable situation; and after the opi- 
nion of those who are best able to de- 
cide correctly, and the proper means to 
be adopted for success have been coolly 
and deliberately weighed ; when every 
probable difficulty has been reflected 
upon, and the most proper way to avoid 
it,or to abate its torce, has been revolv- 
ed in the mind, he acts wisely who 
perseveres in his exertion, and who 
suffers nothing, but some occurrence 
that was as unexpected as impossible to 
surmount, to move him from his pur- 
pose. ‘The great reason why we have 
seen, and still see, so many young men 
falj short in their endeavours, is, their 
permitting themselves to listen to the 
desponding predictions, or suffering 
themselves to be deterred by the taunts 
of those who are desirous of getting the 
better of their credulity ; they want that 
energy of action, that determined resolu- 
tion, and that unhesitating promptness, 
which are so essential to the overcoming 
of difficulties. When they began their 
pursult,perhaps every thing was favoura- 
ble, and they indulged in that unwise 
confidence which istoe often the prelude 
of relinquishing that which was lately 
the very subject of it: but when some 
unexpected circumstance takes place, 
when some unlooked-for obstacle hides 
the proposed object of their pursuit from 
their view, they pronounce that their 
strength is not equal to what they had 
undertaken, they wonder how it has so 
happened that their illfated destiny has 
marshalled all the impediments in the 
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creation against them, and they shelter 
themselves behind the flattenng reflec- 
tion, that their first determination was 
unwise, and that its relinquishment is 
the most prudent step they can take. 
‘Perhaps the perusal of some book 
has awakened their slumbering ener- 
gies; perhaps they resolve to arouse 
themselves anew,and to issue forth like 
a giant refreshed with new wine; every 
thing that before opposed is diminished 
into a dwarfish insignificance: aserene 
sky elevates their hopes,and a propitious 
breeze animates their courage. But, 
alas! how soon is all the ardour of ex- 
‘tation cooled! One friend, or pre- 
tended friend, on hearing their design, 
starts back with amazement; another 
strikes a deeper blow by the half-hid 
smile and the ironical wish for success ; 
whilst a third,as little able to accomplish 
that from which he dissuades another as 
he is willing to find that other effect 
what he cannot attempt, enters into a 
long detail of dismal consequences calcu- 
jated to alarm their fears and shake their 
resolution. Now how altered are our 
daring champions! who, rather than 
undergo the probable chance of fulfilling, 
by their failure, the predictions of their 
acquaintance, afford them an easy tri- 
umph, by surrendering the palm of vic- 
tory before the contest had commenced, 
If there should be amongst our 
readers any young man who has just 
arrived at that interesting period of life, 
which he has long been anxiously antici- 
pating; who has escaped from the 
restraints of a school, or from that salu- 
tary check upon his conduct which pa- 
ternal authority, exercised under the 
domestic roof, had imposed ; who is 
eagerly starting in his career, and won- 
dering that that world which has been 
pointed out to him as being filled with 
snares, and flattering with promises 
which it would never fulfil,is so pleasing 
and attractive: trusting, that tho’ there 
might be particular dangers in particular 
situations,yet with his sentimentsof mo- 
rality, with his watchfulness against ev- 
ery temptation, and with his contempt of 
what others may say or think, that he 
shall never even be exposed to those so- 
licitations which are but the avenues to 
the wider paths of profligacy: to him 
would we earnestly say—beware. If 
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that hesitating distrustfulness & coward- 
ice in action which we have been descri- 
bing isany where dangerous, itis moreso 
to you: and if a firm decision of charac- 
ter,an uobending and inflexible determi- 
nation to avoid every snare which may 
tempt any one from his purpose, be at 
any time, and under any circumstances, 
needful,it is especially so to you. Have 
the instructions which you havereceived 
in your earlier years made a deep, and, 
as you hope, a lasting impression upon 
your mind? Has that description of 
vice,which you have often heard,led you 
to dread the first approaches to it? Has 
that picture of virtue and that view of the 
happy resultsof a religious life,which the 
kind and solicitous affection of your pa- 
rental advisers has so often and so anx- 
iously set before you,induced you to re- 
solve to lookto Piety as that whichalone 
is worthy the chief attention of an im- 
mortal and accountable being,and to the 
Bible as your only sure directory, and 
your only faithful guide? Encourage 
these sentimerts ; revert to your earlier 
years, and remember the instructions of 
your youth: be cautious how you suffer 
yourself to relinquish one single pointin 
your opinions that may possibly serve as 
a barrier against error ; and,whilst pres- 
sing forward to the goal, disregard the 
fatigne of the race, nor stop to gather 
the golden apples of temptation which 
Pleasure will scatter in your way. 

Or sbou!d there be,amongst ourread- 
ers, any, who by the advice of their 
friends, or from their own uncontrolled 
choice,have adopted that particular pro- 
fession which is to afford employment for 
their future lives, and in which they are 
anxious and emulous to excel, and who, 
feeling satisfied with the situation in 
which they are placed,are resolving that 
study andassiduity, application and per- 
severance, shall lead them to that emin- 
ence to which they are desirous of arriving 
—you ought especially to avoid and 
guard against that mental imbecility and 
wavering indecision which we have been 
describing. If at any time you should be 


tempted to envy others around you who» 


appear to be happier than yourselves,and 
whose occupations in life seem better 
calculated than yours to confer satisfac- 
tion, be careful to guard against the in- 
dulgence of such sentiments: remember, 
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that there was a time when the pursuitin 
which you are engaged appeared to you 
as the best that you could adopt: and 
what has occurred since to render it dif- 
ferent! And should you be prevailed up- 
on to forsake it for that which is the ob- 
ject of your envy,would you not,by in- 
duiging the love of change,be only ren- 
dering yourself still more open to discon- 
tent than you are at present? The man 
who at break of morn leaves bis cottage 
in thevalley, and climbs the neighbour- 
ing mountain to enjoy the beauties of 
the rising sun, enraptured with the 
surrounding scenery, may, perhaps, cast 
his eye upon the distant blue horizon, 
and think, Ah! were I but on yonder 
hill what new pleasures might [ expe- 
rience,what fairer scenes might I behold 
—he leaves his station: to gain his ob- 
ject, he submits to a temporary relin- 
quishment of the satisfaction he was ex- 
periencing,and, after enduring the fatigue 
and labour of the day, at the approach 
of evening he gains the wished-for sum- 
mit: but now the setting sun is casting 
its brightest beams on the spot which he 
had trodden in the morning, now that 
very hill which overhangs his home is 
the loveliest, fairest object in all the 
landscape ; and he finds too late, that 

“Twas distance lent enchantment to the 

view.” 

The most effectual means of obtain- 
ing that strength of mind which we often 
admire in others, and wish that we pos- 
sessed ourselves, is, absolutely to resist 
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the flattering temptation of immediate 
satisfaction and enjoyment,and never to 
suffer the prospect of present ease or 
pleasure to prevent us from undergoing 
that fatigue which is to lead us to future 
profit and more distant advantage. That 
should never be given to the passions 
and affections, which the reason and* 
judgment alone have a right to: the 
former will hourlyinsinuate some motives 
which, if attended to, would lead to re- 
sultsdirectly contrary to the latter. Those 
on a general view of objects are capti- 
vated by their glittering exterior, whilst 
these on a particular inspection look 
into their intrinsic worth, The dictates 
of the one are the effects of mere impulse, 
the inducements of the other are the 
deliberate decisions which are the results 
of unbiassed investigation, And that 
man who allows himself to be led away 
by his passions and affections, will find, 
that when the objects which attract his 
attention are viewed through their me- 
dium, that whenever they are placed in 
such favourable lights and new positions 
as to assume an inviting appearance, the 
resolutions which cool deliberations had 
formed will be soon confounded; and, 
when too late,he will rue the indecision 
of character which led him to preter the 
short and fleeting enjoyment of the hour, 
before the lasting and permanent happi- 
ness that he might, by pursuing a differ- 
ent line of conduct, have possessed. 
ALFRED. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HUTTON, F.A.S.S.* 


INCLUDING A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE RIOTS AT BIRMINGHAM. WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 5 
AND PUBLISHED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


| This amusing volume exhibits the triumph 
of industry and virtue, and the happy re- 
sults ofa wellespent life. Its simplicity, 
artlessness, and humility, may perhaps of- 
fend the pedant. or man of fashion ; but, 
for our parts, we have accompanied our old 
friend in this narrative of his peacefulJour- 
ney of Life, with heartfelt pleasure ; and 
our deliberate feeling isafervent wish that 
our laiter days may fe like his, and that, 
when our race against time is ended, we 
may possess equal claims to the respect of 
—. In many respects this work 
ears a strong analogy tothe recent life of 
Thomas Holcroft, as far as both were writ- 
ten by the originals; but Mr. Hutton was 
a less artificial character than Mr. Holcroft, 
and his story therefore pleases us better. 
Miss Hutton, who has written the ninety- 
* See Ath. Vol. I. p. 750. 
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first and last year of her father’s life, has 
kept up its interest,and rendered the whole 
one of the most instructive pieces of Biogra- 
phy, for the use of the lower and middle 
classes, which exists in our language. The 
Narrative of the Riots in Birmingham, of 
which Mr. Hutton was one of the victims, 
is a document for History; and, from this 
part,as being likely to be more acceptable 
to general readers,and as more capable of 
being detached from the general narrative, 
we have made copious extracts. ] 


THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 


HEweek of the races is an idle one 
amongStockingers at Nottingham. 
It was so with me. Five days had pas- 
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sed, and I had done little more than the 
work of four. 

My uncle, who always judged from 
the present moment, supposed I should 
never return to industry. He was an- 
gry at my neglect,and observed, onSat- 
urday morning,that if I did not perform 
my task that day,he would thrash me at 
night. Idleness, which had hovered 
over me five days, did not choose to 
leave me the sixth. Night came. I 
wanted one hour’s work. I hoped my 
former conduct wouldatone for the pre- 
sent. But he had passed his word, and 
a man does not wish to break it. “ You 
have not done the task I ordered!” I 
was silent. ‘‘ Was it in your power to 
have done it?” Still silent. He repeated 
again, “ Could you havedoneit !” As 
I ever detested lying, I could not think 
of covering myself, even from a rising 
storm, by so mean a subterfuge ; for we 
both knew I had done near twice as 
much. I therefore answered in a low 
meek voice, “J could.” This fatal word, 
innocent in itself, and founded upon 
truth,proved my destruction. ‘ Then,” 
says he, “ I'll make you.” He immedi- 
ately brought a birch-boom handle, of 
white hazel, and holding it by the small 
end, repeated his blows till I thought he 
would have broken me to pieces. The 
windows were open, the evening calm, 
the sky serene,and every thing mild but 
my uncle and me. The sound of the 
roar and the stick penetrated the air to 
a great distance. 

The neighbourhood turned out to in- 
quire the cause; when,after some inves- 
tigation, it was said to be, * Only Hut- 
ton thrashing one of his lads.” Wheth- 
er the crime and the punishment were 
adequate, I leave to the reader to deter- 
mine. He afterwards told my father 
that be‘should not have quarrelled with 
me,but for that word. But let me ask, 
what word could I have substituted in 
its room, unless I had meant to equivo- 
cate? 

I was drawing towards eighteen, held 
somerank among my acquaintance,made 
a small figure in dress, and was taken 
notice of by the fair sex: therefore, 
though I was greatly hurt in body, was 
much more hurt in mind, Pride takes 
a very early root in the heart, and never 
leaves us but with life. How should I 


face those whom I had often laughed at, 
and whipped with the rod of satire? 

The next day,July 12, 1741, I went 
to Meeting in the morning as usual. 
My uncle seemed sorry for what had 
passed,and inclined to make matters up. 
At noon he sent me for some fruit, and 
asked me to partake. I thanked him 
with a sullen No. My wounds were too 
deep to be healed witb cherries. 

Standing by the palisades of the house, 
in a gloomy posture, a female a¢quaint- 
ance passed by,and turning,with a poin- 
ted sneer, said, “You were licked last 
night.” ‘The remark stung meto the quick. 
I had rather she had broken my head. 

My fellow-apprentice, Roper, was 
bigger and older than I,though he came 
two years after me, This opake body 
of ijl-nature centered between my uncle 
and myself, and eclipsed that affection 
which gave pleasure to both. He staid 
with us three years. ‘The two years of 
my servitude,before he came,were spent 
in great friendship with my uncle; and 
after he left, the same friendship return- 
ed, and continued for life. 

This lad had often solicited me to run 
away with him; but I considered that 
my leaving my uncle would be a lossto 
him, for which [ should be very sorry ; 
and that, if I told Roper my design, he 
would insist upon going with me,which 
would double that loss. I could not 
bear the thought: therefore resolved to 
go alone, for which Roper afterwards 
blamed me. 

I put on my hatasif goingto meeting, 
but privately slipped up stairs till the 
family were gone. The whole bouse 
was now open to my inspection. Upon 
examining a glass in the beaufet, I 
found ten shillings, [ took two, and left 
eight. 

After packing up my small stock of 
moveables, I was at a loss how to get 
out of the house. There was but one 
door, which was locked, and my uncle 
had the key. I contrived, therefore, to 
get my chattels upon a walleight feet 
high, in a small back yard ; climb up 
myself,drop them on the other side, and 


jump down after them. 


While this was transacting, an ac- 
quaintance passed by. I imparted my 
design to him, because it was impossible 
to hide it, and enjoined him secresy. 
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He seemed to rejoice at my scheme, or asleep, the jingling of the chains at the 
rather at my fall; for, if I commit an horses’ feet, and a mind agitated, were 
error and he does not, he is the best of ill calculated for rest. 
the two. I rose at four, July 13, starved, sore, 
Figure to yourself a lad of seventeen and stiff; deposited my bags under the 
not elegantly dressed, nearly five feet fourth tree, covering them with leaves, 
high, rather Dutch built, with aleng while I waited upon Warburgh’s bridge 
narrow bag of brown leather,that would for my brother Samuel, who I knew 
hold about a bushel, in which was neat- would go to the silk-mills before five, 
ly packed up a new suit of clothes; also, I told him that I had differed with my 
a white linen bag, which would hold uncle, had left him, and intended to go 
abouthalf as much,containing a sixpen- to Ireland ; that he must remember me 
ny loaf of coarse blencorn bread,a bitof to my father, whom I should probably 
butter, wrapped in the leaves of an old ‘see no more. I had all the discourse to 
copy-book; a new bible, value three myself, for my brotherdid not utter one 
shillings ; one shirt; a pair of stockings; word. 
a sundial ; my best wig,carefully folded —_—I arrived atBurton the same morning, 
and laid at top, that, by .lyingin the having travelled twenty-eight miles,and 
hollow of the bag,it might not be crush- spent nothing. I was an economist from 
ed. ‘I'he ends of the two bags being my cradle, and the character never for- 
tied together, I slung them over my left sook me. ‘To this I in some measure 
shoulder, rather in the style of acock- owe my present situation. 
fighter. My best hat,not being proper- _ I ever had an inclination to examine 
ly calculated fora bag, I hung tothe fresh places. Leaving my bags ata 
button of my coat. Ihad only two public-house,I took a view of the town, 
shillings in my pocket ; a spacious world and, breaking into my first shilling, I 
before me, and no plan ef operations, | spent one penny as a recompence for 
I cast back many a melancholy look, the care of them. 
while every step set me ata greater dis- | Arriving the same evening within the 
tance; and took, what I thought, an precincts of Lichfield, I approacheda 
everlasting farewell of Nottingham. barn, where I intended to lodge; but, 
I carried neither a light heart, nora finding the door shut, | opened my par- 
light load ; nay, there was nothing light celsin the field, dressed, hid my bags 
about me but the sun in the heavens,and near a hedge,and took a view of the city 
the money in my pocket. Iconsidered for about two hours, though very sore- 
myself an out-cast, an exuberancein the footed. 
creation, a being now fitted tono pur- _—‘ Returning to the spot about nine, I 
pose. At ten, I arrived at Derby. The undressed, bagged up my things in de- 
inhabitants were gone to bed, as if re- cent order, and prepared for rest; but, 
treating from my society. alas! Thad a bed to seek. Abouta 
I took a view of my father’s house, stone’s cast from the place stood another 
where I supposed all were at rest ; but, barn, which, perhaps, might furnish me 
before I was aware,I perceived the door with a lodging. I thought it needless to 
open, and heard his foot not three yards take the bags while I examined the 
from me. I retreated with precipitation. place,as my stay would be very short. 
How ill calculated are we to judge of — The second barn yielding no relief, I 
events! I was running from the last returned in about ten minutes. But 
hand that could have saved me! what was my surprise when J perceived 
Adjoining the town is a field called the bags were gone! Terror seized me. 
Abbey-barns, the scene of my childish I roared after the rascal, but might as 
amusements. Here I took up my abode well have been silent,for thieves seldom 
upon the cold grass, in a damp place, come atacall. Running, raving, and 
after a day’s fatigue, with the sky over lamenting about the fields and roads, 
my head, and the bags by my side. I employed sometime. I was too much 
need not say I was a boy, this rash ac- immersed in distress to find relief in 
tion proves it. The place was full of tears. They refused to flow. I de- 
cattle. The full breath of the cows half scribed the bags, and told the affair to 
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all I met. I found pity, or seeming pity, 
from all, but redress from none, IJ saw 
my hearers dwindle with the twilight : 
and, by eleven o'clock, found myself in 
the open street, left to tell my mournful 
tale to the silent night. 

It is not easy to place a human being 
in a more distressed situation. My fi- 
nances were nothing ; a stranger to the 
world,and the world to me ; no employ, 
nor likely to procure any ; no food to 
eat, or place to rest: all the little pro- 
perty I had upon earth taken from me: 
nay, even hope, that last and constant 
friend of the unfortunate, forsook me. 
I was in a more wretched condition 
than he who has nothing to lose. An 
eye may roll over these lines when the 
hand that writes them shail be still. 
May that eve move withouta tear! [ 
sought repose in the street, upon a 
butcher's block, 

Juiy14, 1 inquired, early in the morn- 
ing, after my property, but to as little 
purpose as the night before. Among 
others, I accosted a gentleman in a 
wrought night-cap,plaid gown, and mo- 
rocco slippers. I told him my distress, 
and begged he would point out some 
mode of employ, that might enable me 
to exist. He was touched with compas- 
sion. I found it was easy to penetrate 
his heart, but not his pocket. “ It is 
market -day at Walsall,” said he, “ yon- 
der people are going there ; your atten- 
dance upon them may be successful.” [ 
instanlty put his advice in practice, and 
found myself in the company of a man 
and his servant with a waggon-load of 
carrots ; and, also, of an old fellow and 
his grandson with a horse-load of cher- 

ries. We continued together to the end 
of the journey; but I cannot say that 
either pity or success was of our party. 

As my feet were not used to travel, 
they became extremely blistered; I, 
therefore, rubbed them with a little beef 
fat, begged of a Walsall butcher, and 
found instant relief, 

Upon application to a man who sold 
stockings in the market, could learn that 
there were no frames in Walsall,but ma- 
ny in Birmingham ; that he would rec- 
ommend me to an acquaintance; and,if I 
should not succeed,there was Worcester, 
a little to the right, had some frames ; 
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and Coventry, a little to the left, would 
bring me into the stocking cduntry. 

Addison says,“*There is not a Woman 
inEngland ; that every one of theBritish 
fair has a right to the appellation of 
Lady.” 1 wondered, in my way from 
Walsall to Birmingham, to see so many 
blacksmiths’ shops ; in many of them 
one, and sometimes two Ladies at work; 
all with smutty faces, thundering at the 
anvil. Struck with the novelty,[ asked 
if the ladies in this country shod horses ? 
but was answered, “ They are nailers.”’ 

Upon Handworth heath,! had a view 
of Birmingham, St. Philip’s Church 
appeared first, uncrowded with houses, 
for there were none to the north, (New 
Hall excepted,) untarnished with smoke, 
and illuminated with a western sun. It 
appeared in all the pride of modern 
architecture. I was charmed with its 
beauty, and thought it then, as I do 
new, the credit of the place. 

I had never seen more than five 
towns ; Nottingham, Derby, Burton, 
Lichfield and Walsall. The last three 
I had not known more than two days. 
The out-skirts of these, and, | supposed, 
of others, were composed of wretched 
dwellings, visibly stamped with dirt and 
poverty, 
terior of Birmingham rose in a style of 
elegance. ‘Thatch, so plentiful in other 
places, was not to be met with in this. 
It did not occur to my thoughts, that 
nine years after I shouid become a resi- 
dent here, and thirty-nine years after 
should write its history ! . 

I was surprized at the place,but more 
at the people. They possessed a viva-~ 
city [had never beheld. I had been 
among dreamers, but now I saw men 
awake, Their very step along the street 
shewed alacrity. Every man seemed 
to know what he was about. The town 
was large, and full of inhabitants, and 
these inhabitants full of industry. The 
faces of other men seemed tinctured with 
an idle gloom ; but here, with a pleasing 
alertness. Their appearance was strong~ 
ly marked with the modes of civil life. 

How far commerce influences the 
habits of men is worthy the pen of the 
philosopher, The weather was extreme- 
ly fine, which gave a lustre to the whole; 
the people seemed happy ; and I the 
only animal out of use. 


But the buildings in the ex-_ 
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There appeared to be three stocking- 
makers in Birmingham. Evans, the old 
quaker, yet in being, was'the principal. 
I asked hin, with great humility, for 
employ? “ You are an apprentice.” 
« Sir, , am not, but am come with the 
recommendation of your friend, Mr. 
Such-a-one, of Walsall.” ‘Go about 
your business, I tell you, you are a run- 
away ‘prentice.” retreated, sincerely 
wishing | had business to go about. 

I waited upon Holmes, in Dale-end ; 
at that moment a customer entering, be 
gave me a penny to get rid of me. 

The third was Francis Grace, at the 
gateway, entering New-street. This 
man was a native of Derby, and knew 
my family. Fourteen years after, be 
bestowed upon me a valuable wife, his 
niece ; and sixteen years after, he died, 
leaving me in possession of bis premises 
‘and fortune, paying some legacies. 

I made the same request to Mr.Grace 
that I had done to others, and with the 
same effect. He asked after his brother 
at Derby. I answered readily as if I 
knew. One lie often produces a second. 
He examined me closely ; and though 
a man of no shining talents, quickly set 
me fast. I was obliged to tell three or 
four lies to patch up a lame tale, which 
I plainly saw would hardly pass. 

I appeared a trembling stranger in 
that house, over whiich, sixteen years 
after, T should preside. [ stood like a 
dejected culprit by that counter, upon 
which, thirty-eight years after, I should 
record the story. I thought, though his 
name was Grace, his heart was rugged . 
and [ left the shop with this severe re- 
flection, that I had told several lies, and 
without the least advantage. I am 
sorry to digress, but must beg leave to 
break the thread of my narrative while 
I make two short remarks. 

I acquired a high character for hones- 
ty, by stealing two shillings! Not alto- 
gether because I took two out of ten, but 
because J left the other eight. A thiefis 
seldom known to leave part of his booty. 
If F had had money, I should not have 
taken any ; and, if I had found none, I 
should not have run away. The reader 
will think that two shillings was a very 
moderate sum to carry me to Treland. 


The other is, whether lying is not 
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laudable ? If I could have consented to 
tell one lie to my uncle, I should not 
only have saved my back, my character, 
and my property, but also prevented 
about ten lies which | was obliged to 
tellin the course of the following week, - 
But the Supreme Being, who directs 
immensity, whether he judges with an 
angry eye, according to some Christians, 
or a benign one, according to others, 
will ever distinguish between an act of 
necessity and an act of choice. 

}t was now about seven in the even- 
ing, Tuesday, July 14, 1741. I satto 
rest upon the north side of the Old 
Cross near Philip-street ; the poorest 
of all the poor belonging to that great 
parish, of which, twenty-seven years 
after, J should be overseer. I sat under 
that roof, a silent oppressed object, 
where, thirty-one years alter, FE should 
sit to determine differences between man 
and man. Why did not some kind agent 
comfort me with the distant prospect. 

About ten yards from me, near the 
corner of Philip-street, I perceived two 
men in aprons eye me with some atten- 
tion. They approached near, “ You 
seem,” says one, “ by your melancholy 
situation, and dusty shoes, a forlorn 
traveller, without money, and without 
friends.” I assured him it was exactly 
my case. “If you choose to accept of 
a pint of ale, itis at your service, I 
know what it is myself to be a distress- 
ed traveller.” ‘ I shall receive avy fa- 
vour with thankfulness.” 

They took me to the Bell in Philip- 
street, and gave me what bread, cheese, 
and beer I chose. They also procured 
a lodging for me in the neighbourhood, 
where I slept for three half-pence. 

I did not meet with this treatment 
twenty-nine years after, at Market Bos- 
worth, though I appeared rather like a 
gentleman. The inhabitants set their 
dogs at me merely because [ was a 
stranger. Surrounded with impassable 
roads, no intercourse with man to hu- 
manize the mind, no commerce to 
smooth their rugged manners, they con- 
tinue the boors of nature, 

Wednesday, July 15. IT could not 
prevail with myselfto leaveBirmingham, 
the seat of civility ; but was determined 
to endeavour to forget my misfortunes, 
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and myself for one day, and take a 
nearer view of this happy abode of the 
smiling arts. 

Thursday 16. Tarrived early in the 
day at Coventry, but could get no pros- 
pect ofemployment. The streets seem- 
ed narrow, ill-paved ; the Cross,a beau- 
tiful little piece of architecture, but com- 
posed of wretched materials, ‘The city 
was populous ; the houses had a gloomy 
air of antiquity; the upper story project- 
ing over the lower, designed, no doubt, 
by the archirect, to answer two valuable 
purposes ; those of shooting off the 
wet, and shaking bands out of the gar- 
ret windows. But he forgot three evils 
arising from this improvement of art ; 
the stagnation of air, the dark rooms, 
and the dirty streets. 

I slept at the Star Inn, not as a cham- 
ber guest, but a hay-chamber one. 

Friday 17. I reached Nun-Eaton, 
and found I had again entered the domi- 
nions of sleep. ‘That active spirit which 
marks the commercial race, did not ex- 
ist here. The inhabitants seemed to 
creep along, as if afraid the street should 
be seen empty. However, they had 
sense enough to ring the word ’prentice 
in my ears, which | not only denied,but 
used every figure in rhetoric [ was mas- 
ter of, to establish my argument ; yet 
was not able to persuade them out of 
their penetration, They still called me 
aboy. I thought it hard to perish be- 
cause I could not convince people | was 
aman. I left the place without a smile, 
and without a dinner: perhaps it is not 
very apt to produce either. I arrived 
at Hinkley about four in the afternoon, 
The first question usually put was, 
“ Where do youcome from?” My 
constant answer was,“Derby.” “There 
is a countryman of yours,” said the per- 
son, “in sucha street, his name is Mill- 
ward.” [ applied,and found I had been 
a neighbour to his family. He also 
knew something of mine. He set up the 
same objections that others had done, 
and I made the same successful reply, 

He set me to work till night, about 
two hours, in which time I earned two- 
pence. He then asked me into the 
house, entered into conversation with 

me, told me he was certain I was a run- 
away apprentice, and begged I would 
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inform him ingenuously. T replied with 
tears that | was ; and that an unhappy 
difference with my uncle was the cause 
“of my leaving his service, , 

He said, if | would set out on my ‘ 4 ; 
return in the morning, I should be wel- i ; 
came to a bed that night. I told him 
that I had no objection to the service of 
my uncle, but that I could not submit to 


ceived upon equitable terms, | would 
immediately return to wy own liberty. 

He asked if | had any money? | an- 
swered “ Enough to carry me home.” 
He was amazed, and threw out hiats of 


crimination. I assured him he might i 
rest satisfied on that head, for I had i 
brought two shillings from Nottingham. a 
He exclaimed with emotion, “Two shil- 
lings !” This confirmed his suspicions, Bi 
Wrapped in my own innocence,! did 
not think my honesty worth vindicating; a 
therefore, did not throw away one argu- it 
ment upon it, Truth is persuasive,and taf 
will often make its way to the beart, in m5 
its native simplicity, better than a var- 
nished lie. 
Extreme frugality, especially in the 
prospect of distress, composes a part of i ; 
my character. tide 
Saturday, the 18th, I thanked my 
friend Millward for his kindness, receiv- a 
ed nothing for my work, nor he for his re 
civility, and we parted the friends of an ne | 
hour, At noon I saw Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. It was market-day. | hed 


eight-pence remaining of my two shil- 
ne. My reader will ask, with Mill- 
ward, “ How I lived 2” As he coald 
not. say, Keep desire low, 
and nature is satisfied with little.” A 
turnip-tield has supplied the place of a 
cook’s shop ; aspring, that of a pubtic- 
house ; and, while at Birmingham, 1} 
kuew by repeated experience, that cher- 
ries were a half-peany a pound, 

I arrived at Derby at nine in theeve- 
ning, My father gladly received me,aud 
dropped a tear for my misfortunes, We 
agreed that he should send for my uncle 
early in the morning,who would proba- 
bly be with us by four in the evening. 

Suoday 19, My father told me that 
I could not have appeared before him in 
a more disadvantageous light, if I bad 
said I was out of a jail; tbat he shouid 
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_ think of this disagreeable circumstance 
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The remainder of the evening was 


every futureday ot his life, & that must spent agreeably ; and in the course of it, 


allow him to reprove me before my uncle. 

As the time approached, he seemed” 
greatly cast down,and invited two of my 
uncle’s old friends to step in, and soften 
matters between us. But I considered 
that my uncle was naturally of a good 
temper, passion excepted ; that I had 
left bim suing for peace ; that I had re- 
turned a volunteer, which carried the 
idea of repentance ; that he must be con- 
scious he had injured me; that he con- 
sidered my service as a treasure, which 
he had been deprived of, and which,be- 
ing found, he would rejoice at, just in 
proportion as he had grieved at the loss. 

The two friends forgot to come. 
About nine my uncle entered,and shook 
hands with my father,for the two broth- 
ers were fond of each other. While 
their hands were united,my uncle turned 
to me, with a look of benignity, superfi- 
cially covered with anger,and said,“ Are 
not you to blame?” I was silent. 


my uncle said, that if my father would 
make up one half of my loss, he would 
make up the other, My father received 
the proposal joyfully, and they ratified 
the agreement by a second shake of the 
hand. But, I am sorry to observe, it 
was thought no more of by either. I 
considered it peculiarly hard, that the 
promise to punish me was remembered, 
but the promise to reward me forgotten, 

This unhappy ramble damped my 
rising spirit. I could not forbear view- 
ing myselfin the light of a fugitive. It 
sunk me in the eye of my acquaintance, 
and I did not recover my former bal- 
ance for two vears. It also ruined me in 
point of dress, for I was not able to re- 
assume my former appearance for five 
years. It ran me in debt, out of which 
I have never been to this day. Nov. 
21, 1799. 


Continued in our next. 
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LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.* 
From the European Magazine. 


THE PARISIAN. 
O one ever saw a summer evening 
in Provence without pleasure ; but 
a father only can judge of the delight it 
brings when its mild and beautiful bour 
is appointed for the arrival of a darling 
child. The Baron de Salency was 
seated in such an hour under the light 
colonnade which fronted his chateau, 
watching every swell of the superb river 
before him, and imagining he heard the 
oars of the boatmen sent to bring his 
only grand-daughter to her paternal 
home. ‘ How much delight I expect 
from Henrielle’s society !” he said, as 
the Baroness leaned on his chair—* this 
lovely hour has always appeared to me 
the richest picture of a kind father’s old 
age. Henrivile is young, and has been 
instructed to love us: we shall easily 
shape her mind according to our wishes; 
and now, at least, in the second genera- 
tion of our offspring, we have had ex 
rience enough to blend what is best in 
our contrary Opinions.” 
“Certainly,” replied the Baroness,rais- 


* Continued from p- 794, 


ing herself into a haughtier attitude,“ you 
may find ample scope for your experi- 
ments in a child educated we know not 
where or how! We must atone for the 
folly of our son’s rash marriage,by qual- 
ifying his daughter for a splendid en- 
trance into life. Sprightly wit,talents for 
exhibition, and an imposing demeanor, 
are the stage-effect or decoration of a 
woman’s virtue. Like the trampoline- 
board our opera-dancers use, none rise 
high without it.” A boat, whose pro- 
gress had been concealed by the shrubby 
edges of the river, now touched the land- 
ing place, and a young person in deep 
mourning appreashed the colonnade, 
alone and trembling. The Baron and 
Baroness met her with a gracious air of 
encouragement; but the timid stranger 
only kissed their hands in tears & silence. 


“Where,”’said her grandmother, “ is the 


letter promised by our son ?”—Henrielle 
castdown her eyes weeping,and answer- 
ed, after !ong hesitation, “ Ah, madam ! 
all is lost--the letters--the jewels--all that 
my father gave me as testimonials in my 
favour, were stolen last mght,—Urgent 
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inquiries followed this confession, butshe 
could only inform her hearers that she 
had travelled fromParis under the escort 
of a notary and a female servant long 
employed by her father. Both had accom- 
panied her to Arles, where she slept ex- 

ing their attendance till she reached 
the Chateau de Salency ; and both de- 
parted during the night with the small 
ivory box which contained her treasure. 
The Baron heard this strange narrative 
without comment ; and his wife, coldly 
receding a few steps, took an exact and 
stern survey of her supposed grand- 
daughter. But the ominous pause was 
interrupted by the arrival of a cabriole, 
from whence a lovely young woman 
sprang, and threw herself at the Baroness 
de Saiency’s feet. “ From whom do I 
receive this gracious homage ?” said the 
Baronne,smiling on her beautiful visitor. 
—* From your grand daughter, Henrielle 
de Salency !—I see my father in your 
countenance, and my homage here can 
never be inisplaced—” Then drawing 
a sealed letter from her bosom, she pre- 
sented it to the Baron with an exquisite 
grace which ensured the kindness it so- 
licited. He saw the hand-writing of a 
beloved son, the most powerful testimo- 
py in favour of the bearer, whose fea- 
tures perfectly resembled his. She had 
the same brilliant jet-black eyes,the same 
full half-opening covered with the 
richest vermillion,and a smile expressing 
the very spirit of innocence. The Baron 
extended his arms to welcome the grand- 
child his heart acknowledged, forgetting 
at that instant the forlorn stranger he had 
already received ; but his wife, with a 
sneer whichseemed tocommend her own 
superior sagacity,exclaimed—* Do you 
know thisimpostor, Mademoiselle deSa- 
lency?”--Asif that title had belonged to 
her,the first claimant advanced to speak, 
looked earnestly at her opponent, and 
covered her face. The second Henrielle 
laid her hands on her grandfather, and, 
throwing back the rich ringlets which 
shaded her large bright eyes, whispered, 
“Do not overwhelm her with reproaches. 
She is the daughter of an artful woman 
who nursed me in my childhoood, and 
knew all my mother’s family concerns. 
She left me suddenly on the road from 
Paris, but not before she had twice at- 
tempted to steal this casket, which con- 


tains my father’s portrait, and documents 
sufficient, perhaps, to have supported an 
imposture."—At the sight of this impor- 
tant casket in her rival’s hand, the pre- 
tended Henrielle gave a cry of agony, 
and fainted. The Barones- led her ac- 
knowledged grand-daughter to another 
apartment ; her husband followed after 
a short iaterval, and the remainder of the 
evening was devoted to inquiries which 
their Henrielle answered with the promp- 
titude of truth,and the grace of polished 
suavity. When they had retired to their 
own apartment,the Baroness inquired if 
he had consigned the intruder to the cor- 
rectional police—* No, madam ; I have 
a fitter tribunal, I think, in my own 
heart.”—** Can you doubt the baseness 
of a stratagem so obvious and ill-sustain- 
ed ?”——“ | doubt nothing, Baroness, so 
often as theaccuracy of human judgment, 
If this unhappy stranger has been sway- 
ed by the criminal ambition & authori- 
ty of ber motber,|let us ascribe the heavi- 
est portion of her crime to her instructor; 
if she has been the pupil of fraud and av- 
arice, let us try the influence of generous 
tuition.”~—“ Under my roof !” retorted 
the Baroness,with a glance of scorn :— 
her husband answered by leading her 
towards an exquisite piece of sculpture 
representing the celebrated Grecian mo- 
ther recalling her traant child from the 
edge of a precipice by displaying her 
bountiful bosom. ‘ This Greek fable, 
Adelaide,is memorable,because it teach- 


es us how to retrieve a wanderer—not 


by frowns, but by the milk of human 
kindness. And the Shakspeare of Eng- 
lish divines says truly—* the young ten-~ 
drils and early blossoms of the mind 
hardly beara breath, but when age hag 
hardened them into a stem, they ma 
meet a storm unbroken,’ He spoke of 
love, but he might have said this of vir- 
tue. We will remember it ; and, since 
there are gentle feelings in the supposed 
impostor, they shall be fostered by 
kindness. ‘The cloak of fraud is aptest 
to fall off when the heart is warmed.” 
“Itis torn away already !” interrupt- 
ed the Baroness. “ The letter—thecas- 
ket---the documents it contained---all or 
any one of these \.is sufficient to detect 
her. And Hearielle’s beautiful resem- 
blance to our father———” “ We shall 
see,” rejoined M. de Salency, “ how far 
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it extends. This incident will acquaint 
us with her heart; and if it knows how 
to pity error, itis not capable of many.” 
The Baronne took refuge in sleep, but 
her husband remained in ubeasy tuusings 
on the peril of deciding between the two 
claimants. His son, the most infallible 
arbiter, was no longer in France, and 
many months might elapse beiore he 
could answer an appeal,even if the chan- 
ces of war permitted him to receive it. 
Heory deSalency,the father of Heurielle, 
had been a husband and a widower un- 
known to his parents, and had not ven- 
tured to recommend his only daughter 
to their care till his departure on a distant 
and dangerous expedition had soltened 
the pride of his mother,aad leit his fath- 
er desolate. Tender to whatever claimed 
affinity with this beloved son, the Baron 
determined that even the soi-disant Hen- 
rielle should not be abandoned to pov- 
erty and shame. None ot his domestics 
knew with what pretensions she had ar- 
rived, and she might be retained among 
them as an attendant on his acknowledg- 
ed grand-daughter ; an oflice sufficiently 
abject to punish her presumption,yet in- 
dulgent enoughtoencourage reformation, 
In the morning this decree wasannoun- 
ced, The offender beard it with a start 
of surprise, followed by a glow perbaps 
of gratitude, at a sentence milder than 


the public dismission she had probably 
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expected. Henrielle exclaimed, with a 
pleading smile, “ I shall be charmed to 
have my fostermother’s daughter near me, 
She often spoke of her Heoriana, aod 
the Baron will allow me to give you 
that name, tho’ it resembles mine too 
nearly,”’—* Certainly I consent,” he 
answered, * but my plan must be chan- 
ged to suitit. She shall be retained as 
your companion, not your Soubrette ; 
for no name that resembles my son’s 
ought to be connected with ignominy.” 

Madame ae Salency expressed her 
opinion of this change by indignant 
frowns, and in private by severe expos- 
tulations, Her husband only answered 
drily, ‘* Recoilect we have not yet iden- 
tified our grand-daughter.” But the Ba- 
roness acted as if the identity was be- 
yond dispute, and Paris was soon em- 
ployed in praising the splendid debit of 
the heiress, Her wit, her graces, and her 
accomplishmeuts, were the theme ol its 
highest circles, and certaigy vouched 
for the elegant education she protessed 
to have received from her mother, of 
whom she often spoke with lavish praise. 
But Henoriana, when questioned respect- 
ing her’s, only answered, “ I never wish 
to speak of my mother—She had so 
many virtues which I never understood 
till now, so many cares for me that I 
might have repaid better—my deepest 
grief is to remember her,” 

To be continued, 


THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN, June 5, 1817. 

RS.Siddons’s appearance in Lady Mac- 
AVE bethdrew immense crowds to every part 
of the house. We should suppose that more 
than half the number of persous were compel- 
led to return without gaining admittance. We 
succeeded in gaining aseat in one of the back- 
boxes.and saw this wonderful performance at 
a distance, and consequently at a disadvan- 
tage. Tho’ the distatice off place is a disad- 
vantage to a performance like Mrs. Siddons’s 
Lady Macbeth, we question whether the dis- 
tance of time at which we have formerly seen 
itisany. It isnearly twenty years since we 
first saw her in this character, and certainly 
the impression which we have still left on our 
minds from that first exhibition, is stronger 
than the one we now received. Thesublimity 
of Mrs. Siddons’s acting is such, that the first 
impulse which it gives the mind can never 
wear out,and we doubt whether this original 
and paramount impression is not weakened, 
rather than strengthened, by subsequent im- 
pressions. We do not read the tragedy of the 


Robbers twice; if we have seen Mrs. Siddons 
in Lady Macbeth only once, it is enough. The 
impression is stamped there forever, and any 
after-experiments and critical inquiries ouly 
serve to fritter away and tamper with the sa- 
credness of the early recollection. We see 
into the details of the character, its minute 
excellencies or defects,but the great masses, 
the gigantic ap Aan a, are in some degree 
lost upon us by eustom and familiarity. It is 
the first blow that staggers us; by gaining 
time we recover our self- possession. Mrs.Sid- 
dons’s Lady Macbeth is littie less appalling in 
its effects than the apparition of a preternatu- 
ral being,but if we were accustomed to see a 
preternatural being constantly, our astonish- 
ment would,by degrees diminish. We do not 
know whether it is owing tothe cause here sta- 
ted,or to a falling off in Mrs.Siddons’s acting, 
but we certainly thought her performance in- 
ferior to what it used tobe. She speaks too 
slow, and her manner has not that decided, 
sweeping majesty,which used to characterize 
her as the Muse of Tragedy herself. Some- 
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thing of apparent indecision is perhaps attri- 

butable to the circumstance of her only act- 

ing at presenton particular occasions. An 

actress who appears only once a year cannot 
lay so well as ifshe wasin the habit of act- 
ng once a week--- Examiner. 


MR. KEAN IN DUBLIN. | 


The announcement of Mr. Kean brought one 
of the most crowded houses this season. It 
was absolutely crammed. We own we were 
glad, independently of the pleasure which 
we always feel when talent is honoured, at 
the view of the house last night. We really 
thought that the people of Dublin were stoleu 
away by the ears--that they were music mad, 
and that they had nota soul for the severer 
beauties of Tragedy. But we rejoice to find 
that they only want the proper attraction--- 
and that they know how tovalue, as becomes 
themselves and him, the performance of such 
an actor as Mr. Kean. 

His entre was greeted, as might be easily 
expected, with the most enthusiastic welcome ; 
and his first speech, given with familar and 
original boldness, was applauded to the echo 
that should applaud again. The eyes of this 
man are truly magical. Those in a remote 
part of the Theatre, who are not blest with 
strong sight, can have no idea what wonders 
he does with the piercing, rapid alteration of 
this organ. Itis the glass of Banquo. All 
the passions in the royalty of nature, appear 
and vanish on its changing surface. It begins 
to speak before the lips move,and it occasion- 
ally belies the language of the lips. Hence 
the pauses, which, to those who can see the 
outline of the face alone, appear sometimes 
uncalled for, or contrary to the ordinary 
reading of the text, when accompanied with 
the pregnant comment of the eye become in 
a moment natural,forcible,and striking. His 
eye is like a sudden beam of light upon ahid- 
den truth. You do not expect it in any partic- 
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ular spot, but, when thrown into strong relief 
by an adventitious ray,you instantly acknow- 
ledge its presence and tts power. We donot 
mean by any means to defend Mr Keau’s 
Readings. Nay, we think some of them erro- 
neous---but we feel persuaded, that, if the eye 
is watched---if the labonring soul is followed 
through all the workings of his countenance, 
much of that censure which has been lavished 
upon Mr. Kean’s New Readings, as they are 
cailed, must vanish. One thing, hewever, 
should be recollected, that, though those read- 
ings occasionally “bring down” plaudits, 
they are only the secondary beauties of Mr. 
Kean’s performance. If they were al! omitted 
---though we should miss some peculiarities, 
Richard, in Mr. Kean’s personation, would be 
as effective as it is. In fact, itis this peculiari- 
ty that has given Mr. Kean such sway and 
masterdom 1: his profession;it is the pervading 
mind--it isthe vigour and the soul which per 
vades and inspiresthe man---the mens agilat 
molem---the living and exhaustless light—-the 
fire inhis heart, and the fire in his brain, 
which glews with snch intenseness, and shines 
out with such brilliancy--these are the secrets 
of Mr. Kean’s success; and,when ancther act- 
or shall be so fortunate as to find them, he 
calculate on the same renown. 

‘e have left ourselves no place for partic- 
ular criticism. Nor, indeed, is it necessary. 
We are all familiar with Mr. Kean’s Richard, 
and should only repeat what has been said a 
thousand times by aa induction of particulars. 
Suffice it to say, then,thatit was bloody, bold, 
and dangerous--that the sarcasms were given 
with infinite bitterness, and the hypocrisy 
maintained with consummate address. Butit is 
in the fire,and stir, and bustle of the piece that 
Mr. Kean, to use a familiar term,is at home ; 
that he blazes, and burns, and goes out at 
length, likea Volcano, with an explosion that 
is tremendous.--- Dublin Paper, July 1, 1817, 


MEMOIRS or EMINENT PERSONS. 


GEORGE MORLAND, THE PAINTER.* 
From La Belle Assemblee. 


ORLAND had taken a house in 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 

after having obtained a fourth letter of 
licence. Here his establishment soon 
bore the appearance of confirmed irregu- 
larity : his domestic life had little to at- 
tach a man of such dissipated habits, and 
he had no children to engage him to alter 
them thougha very sincere regard sub- 
sisted between him and his wite,yet their 
disagreements were frequent, and he was 
ofien absent from his home for three or 
four months together, during which time 
she would quit her house to reside with 
her parents, leaving the premises without 
any superintendant ; and it was no unu- 
sual thing for her, on any of their dis. 
putes, to quit her home, while he remain- 


* Concluded from Ath. Vol. 1. p. 183 


ed in it withonlya boy to attend onhim. 
These were the periods, when felt to 
thought and reflection, that be would ru- 
minate on his folly, and lament his many 
mispent hours ; for the beart of Morland 
was never corrupt, however depraved 
was his general conduct : frequent were 
the resolutions be made to reform, but 
these always vanished at the eud of a 
few weeks ; domestic difference drove 
him trom home, and his vicious compan- 
ions again drew him into the vortex of 
his former dissipations, 

Hisconstituton at length yielded tothe 
assauits of excess: his eye-sight failed, 
his hand shook, his spirits flagged, and 
the melancholy idea of putting an end 
to his existence sometimes assailed his 
mind : to avoid this act of despondency, 
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he became yet more intemperate, till,after 
an attack of apoplexy, he brought on a 
complication of disorders ; and the con- 
finement to which he submitted, in order 
to elude the pursuits of his creditors, ac- 
celerated the progress of hisdiseases, He 
seldom quitted his painting room till it 
was time to go to bed, and took his meals 
behind his easel, though never at regular 
periods, Beef-steaks and onions, with 
purl, gin, and a pot of porter, generally 
composed his breakfast: his dinner he 
would take at eleven, twelve, one, or 
three o’clock, just as hisappetite promp- 

ted, very seldom eating bis meals with 
his wife: during the whole day he 
swallowed every kind of strong liquor, 
never drinking tea. 

When he found he could no longer 
reside in Charlotte-street, he removed to 
Chelsea, where he was arrested by an old 
frieid, to whom he owed upwards of 
three hundred pounds ; the artist was, 
however, soon extricated from this diffi- 
culty,having always bail at hiscommand. 
His next removal was to Lambeth, where 
he lodged with his man in the house of a 
waterman ; yet he here began to doubt 
his security, and took a ready-furnished 
honse at East Sheen, where he _ resided 

some time, till he was betrayed by 


~~~ another of his creditors,in whom he had 


placed hisconfidence. When this affair 
was arranged, he took up his abode in 
Queen Ann-street, East, where he re- 
mained perfectly safe for three months, 
though in the midst of his creditors. 

In November,1797, Morland’s father 
died, at the age of eighty-five: and soon 
after this event our artist was advised to 
claim the dormant title of Baronet, 
which had been left by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land, an ingenious mechanic and mathe- 
matician, on whom it was conferred by 
Charles II., and from whom Morland 
was lineally descended. Finding how- 
ever that no emolument was attached to 
it, but that it would be assumed not 
without great expence, he relinquished 
the design, observing, that plain George 
Morland would always sell his pictures, 
and there was more honour in being a 
fine painter than a titled gentleman. 

After several removals, he hired lodg- 
ings in the house of a methodist cobler, 
at Kennington-green,who made many ef- 
forts to reclaim him without success. He 
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next took shelter at Mr. Merle’s, carver 
and gilderr, in Leadenhall street ; here he 
met with kindness, Mr. Merle being 
one of those few friends who never took 
advantage of his distresses. Morland’s 
conduct here serves to shew how much 
real kindness, wrought on a disposition 
naturally good, and that to the mistaken 
rigidity of his well-meaning father might 
be attributed his governing himself with 
so loose a reio when he arrived at man- 
hood. During his stay at Mr. Merle’s, 
he laboured diligently in his profession, 
he rose at six, and continued painting tll 
three or four: the pernicious habit of 
drinking spirits, he could not, however, 
resolve to quit; it increased upon him, 
and though he was so industrious during 
the day, he seldom retired to bed till 
two or three hours after midnight. 

Fancying himselfinsecure,he retreated 
to Hackney, where the neighbours were 
astonished at the vast sums he was said 
to receive, and the profusion with which 
he spent them ; in short, they suspected 
he was there for no good, and after sev- 
eral surmises, they concluded that he was 
a fabricator of forged Bank notes; and 
an information was lodged against him. 
Morland seeing the officers coming, re- 
treated the back way, over the fields to 
London, leaving his wife to receive the 
strangers. The officers broke open every 
drawer, searched every place,but finding 
only unfinished pictures, pipes, pots and 
whimsical sketches, an explanation took 
place, and they retired. 

In 1798, Mr Lynn, a surgeon in 
Westminster, attended Mrs, Morland in 
an illness,and Morland expressing a wish 
to berid of the set that baunted him, Mr. 
Lyon, who had a picturesque cottage at 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, generous- 
ly offered him the use of it. Mrs. Mor- 
land and her servant immediately went 
thither, in April, 1799, and was soon 
followed by her husband and his man. 

Though the alledged object of his 
journey was retirement, the apartment in 
which he painted was filled with sailors, 
fishermen, and smugglers, from morning 
tonight; yet the general conduct of 
Morland was such as to gain the friend- 
ship of Mr. Lynoa, who recommended 
him to an excellent patron in a medical 
friend, who purchased up his mere 
sketches at an immense price. 


if 
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On Morland’s return to London, find- 
ing it impossible to satisfy his creditors, 
he caused himself to be arrested, and ob- 
tained the rules of the King’s Bench pris- 
on. His wife, his brother, with aman 
and maid-servant, formed his establish- 
ment; here he kept open house, and sat 
down to a plentiful table, at which Mrs. 
Morland presided, and he generally got 
so completely intoxicated that his bed 
was the floor; he having given particu- 
lar orders never to be carried to hischam- 
ber in that state. The ruin of his char- 
acter and constitution might now be said 
to be completed ; his excesses were with- 
out intermission, and he had no opportu- 
nity of exercise to carry off their baneful 
effects ; he had even so little confidence 
in himself that he feared to touch a pic- 
ture lest he should spoil it ; fot though 
common report has asserted that he pain- 
ted best when intoxieated,the following 
remark of the artist himself proved it to 
have been otherwise: a friend once 
speaking with him on one of his paint- 
ings where the colours were discordant, 
Morland remarked it, and said, “ Can it 
be wondered at? I was half drunk when 
I did it :” accordingly painted it all over 
again. Certainly he had tippled till his 
brain was affected,& then was obliged to 
take a certain quantity of spirits to steady 
his hand : his nerves, as well as his mind, 
requiring a support from false energy. 

An Insolvent Act, in 1802, liberated 
him from bis confinement. He did not, 
however, quit his house in Lambeth-road, 
till he was attacked by a second fit of 
apoplexy, which greatly alarmed him. 
Being annoyed also with his creditors, 
he removed to theBlack Bull,at Highgate; 
but quarreling with his laadlord, he re- 
paired to his brother’s in Dean-street. 
Previous to his removal from the King’s 
Bench, his wife had taken lodgings at 
Paddington for the recovery of her health; 
where, to his everlasting credit, he allow- 
ed her 2 or 3 guineas a week, which 
were regularly paid during his greatest 


exigencies. At this place he painted. 


his curious picture of his own garret, 
with himself at work,and his man Gibbs, 
who was his cook, frying sausages. 

His apoplectic fits now became more 
frequent,and each fit left him in a greater 
state of debility than the preceding ; and 

3N ATHENEUM VOL, I. 


to such a state of weakness was his ner- 
vous system at length reduced that a sin- 
gle glass of liquor would intoxicate him. 
He grew so hypochondriacal,that theidea 
of being alone in darkness, tho’ but fora 
moment, became insupportable ; and to 
relieve his terrors,he sought relief in visit- 
ing nighthouses instead of retiring to bed. 

His life, at this period, was fast ap- 
proaching to its close ; he was taken in 
execution by a publican for debt, and 
conveyed to a spunging-house, where, 
overwhelmed with misfortunes, debts, 
and neglect, the sure attendant on adver- 
sity, he swallowed in despair a great 
quantity of spirituous liquors : that re- 
source was now in vain ; the next morn- 
ing he dropped off his chair in a fit, as 
he was skeiching a bank and tree in a 
drawing which his mother long possessed. 
After this he never spoke coherently, but 
remained eight days delirious and con- 
vulsed, and expired on the 29th of Oc- 
tober, 1804, in the 42d year of his age. 

The mutual affection of Morland and 
his wife, evinced itself in the alarm that 
each felt if the other wasindisposed. It 
is remarkable that they frequently observ- 
ed, in their conversations, that they felt a 
strong presentiment that one would not 
long survive the other. It was intended 
to keep the death of Morland a secret 
from his wife as long as possible : but 
she could not be induced to credit the 
assertion that he yet lived : having ob- 
tained the fatal conviction that her fears 
were just, she gave a piercing shriek, fell 
into convulsive fits, which lasted three 
days, and expired on the 2d of No- 


vember, in the 37th year of her age + 


one grave contains their bodies, in the 
burial-ground of St. James's Chapel. 

Tho’ the merit of this artist must be 
allowed to be great, yet he certainly ow- 
ed his popularity very much to circum- 
stances ;_ the anecdotes attached to his 
pictures forwarded the sale of them ; ma- 
ny persons thought he could not live 
long, therefore they bought his pieces on 
specula‘io1, imagining that every one 
he drew would be his last, and that 
their profits would be largely increased 
by his death: and, indeed, when that 
event did happen, his pictures rose con- 
siderably, both in price and fame. 

The year 1790 was the time that 
Morland rose to his meridian, he was 
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then able to paint whatever subject he 
chose ; he had confidence in his own 
powers,aided by a knowledge of nature ; 
his best productions were interiors, and 
he was peculiarly happy in depicting the 
stunted dwarf pollard oak, with a group 
of sheep under it : in such objects he was 
unequalled, but: his cottages are wanting 
in taste and variety, and he was apt to 
slight his back grounds. In tranquil 
scenes also he might be said to excel ; 
a proof of this isin The Labourer’s Lun- 
cheon, The Return from Market, The 


Weary Travellers, The TiredCart Horse, 


Baiting the Horses, and Watering Cat- 
tle. ‘The expression of his dogs are pow- 
erful ; The Butcher’s Stall, whence a 
dog has stolen some meat, and which is 
shrinking from the blow of a stick, is so 
exquisitely pourtrayed, that to use the 
words of Mr. Dawe, ‘ you may almost 
imagine that you hear him shriek.” 

His guinea pigs and rabbits are the 
best ever painted, and his cart horses 
are excellent. Nothing was ever more 
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happily represented than the little 
roguish Welch poney of the carter, and 
the patient humble jackass. 

All his pencil sketches evince a stron 
conception, an ease, and a distiguishing 
character rarely to be found in other ar- 
tists; and though his mode of preparing 
his pictures was often hasty and irregular, 
simplicity was their chief characteristic. 
Morland’s touch did much, for he had 
the diseernment to perceive, that it is 
touch more than labour which finishes a 
picture ; and he was always particularly 
careful in using the very best oils and 
colours ; while his constant advice to 
students was to copy nature, and if they 
wished to draw a tree well, to place their 
easels in a field,and copy the tree exactly 
as it stood before them. Upon the whole, 
to conclude in the words of his best biog- 
rapher, “ Morland’s paintings indicate a 
mind which, with due cultivation, was 
capable of very high attainments,and ex- 
cite our admiration that so much could 
be effected during a life spent like his.” 


> VARIETIES : 
LITERARY, CRITICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 


RIDICULE. 

HETHER or not ridicule be the 

proper test of truth, is not, per- 

haps, fully decided ; but it is most cer- 
tain, that it might be used in many cases 
in the place of severe chastisement, and 
sometimes with a more lasting effect, es- 
pecially among young people. One 
scheme of this kind was tried, with great 
success, by Dr. Newcome, who governed 
a school atHackney. When any mistake 
happened in the pronunciation of a Latin 
word, he used to make the faulty lad re- 
at after him, before the whole school. 

Nos Germini, non curamus, quantita- 
tem, syll4barum.”* And this penalty 
was more dreaded by the boys than the 


ferula or the rod.— Euro. Mag. 


* Anabsurd assertion, all in false quantity, eo 
sed to be made by a German, importing that “ His 
countrymen minded not how they pronounced La- 
tin. 


THE TEETH. 
To the Editor of La Belle Assemblee. 


Sir—While in London a few days ago 
T was so fortunate as to purchaseGerbaux 
on the Teeth and Mouth, lately translated 


from the French, by a Member of the 
Faculty. It seems to have two objects 
in view :——Ist. To invite the medical 
profession, more particularly than has 
been the case hitherto, to adopt a branch 
in surgery which has been unaccounta- 
bly allowed to wander out of the regular 
sphere, and thus supersede the host of 
empirics who, under the name of Den- 
tists, infest all our large cities, 2d. To 
detect and point out the baneful quali- 
ties of many of those means which are 
so much vaunted as dentrifrices. All the 
diseases of the teeth and mouth are suc- 
cinctly and popularly treated of, and 
there is so much good sense and judg- 
ment throughout the whole, that I am 
sure all your elegant readers will be 
pleased with the following quotation. 

“ The teeth are the most lovely orna- 
ment of the human countenance ; their 
regularity and their whiteness constitute 
that ornament; these qualities rivet our 
regards, and add new charms to the 
beauty of the countenance. If the 
moutb exceeds in size its ordinary pro- 
portions, fine teeth serve to disguise this 
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natural error in its conformation, and 
often even the illusion which results from 
the perfection of their arrangement is 
such, that we imagine the mouth would 
not have looked so well if it had been 
smaller. Observe that lady smile whose 
mouth discloses the perfection of their 
arrangement ; you will never think of 
remarking the extent of the diameter of 
her mouth, all your attention will be 
fixed upon the beauty of her teeth, and 
upon the gracious smile which so gen- 
erously exposes them. 

“This ornament is equally attractive 
in both sexes ; it distinguishes the ele- 
gant from the slovenly gentleman, and 
diffuses amiability over the countenance 
by softening the features ; those of the 
black African cease to frighten the timid 
beauty when he smilingly shews his teeth 
sparkling with whiteness. But it is more 
particularly to women that fine teeth are 
necessary, since it is her destiny first to 
gratify our eyes before she touches our 
soul and captivates and enslaves our 
heart. ‘The influence which the teeth 
exercise over beauty justifies the pre- 
eminence which I attribute to them over 
all the other attractions of the counte- 
nance. Leta woman have fine eyes, a 
pretty mouth, a bandsome nose, a well 
turned forehead, elegant hair, a charm- 
ing complexion ; but let her also have 
bad teeth, teeth blackened by caries, and 
we should cease to think her beautiful. 

“‘ When nature, sparing of her gifts, 
shall have failed to bestow them on the 
teeth, making them defective in form and 
tarnished in colour, care and extreme 
cleanliness must be resorted to in order 
to supply the imperfections and hide the 
faults. In this case, at least, if the teeth 
do not attract our regards, they do not 


affect us disagreeably.” 


Saered Poems : selected from the best 
Writers : designed to assist Young 
Persons to read and recite metrical 
compositions with propriety ; and to 
inculcate the most important princi- 
ples of Love to God and Benevolence 
to Man. By Ph. Le Breton, A. M. 
Master of the Academy in Poland 
Street. 18mo, 12s. 

Poetry never fails to afford pleasure 
to young minds; and therefore it is 


proper to direct that taste in such a way 
as to improve the heart as well as to en- 
large the understanding. Collections 
for this purpose are numerous ; but the 
one now offered to parents and instruc- 
tors has many prominent advantages to 
render it deserving of their patronage. 
It is constructed with more simplicity, 
and is better adapted to the exercise of 
the memory, than the poetical compila- 
tions which have fallen in our way. 
The selection has been made with great 
taste, and it is enriched by some original 
pieces of peculiar beauty—one of which 
we shall here transplant for the edifica- 
tion of our readers: it is a version of 
Miriam’s song after the destruction of 
the Egyptian host— 


Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea! 
Jehovah has triumph’d—his people are free ! 


+ Sing—for the pride of the tyrant is broken ; 


His chariots, his horsemen, ali splendid and brave— 

How vain was their boasting ! the Lord hath but 
spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 

Jehovah has triumph’d—his people are free ! 


Praise to the Conqueror ! praise to the Lord ! 
His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword ! 
Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 
Of those she sent out in the hour of her pride ! 
For the Lord hath look’d out of his pillar of glory, 
And all her brave thousands are dash’d in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph’d—his people are free ! 

New Mon. Mag. 


THE POPE TS. BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


On the occasion of a Bible Society 
being about to be established lately in 
Poland, the present Pope, with the full 
concurrence of all the Cardinals, issued 
a Buu against Bible Societies. The 
design of circulating the Holy Scriptures 
is characterized as “ an abominable de- 
vice, by which the very foundation of re- 
ligion is undermined ;” and it isdeclared 
to be the duty and object of the See of 
Rome, “ to employ all means for the 
purpose of detecting and rooting out 
such a pestilence in every way.” ‘The 
following is a translation : 


. PIUS P. P. VIL. 
VENERABLE Broruer, 
Health and apostolic benediction. 

In our last letter to you we promised, very 
soon, to return an answer to yours; in whic 
you have appetied to this Holy See, in the 
name also of the other Bishops of Poland, re- 
specting what are called Bible Societies, and 
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have earnestly inquired of us what you ougbt 
to do in this affair. We long since, indeed, 
wished to. comply with your request ; but an 
incredible variety of accumulating concerns 
have so pressed upon us on every side, that. 
till this day, we could not yield to your 
solicitations. 

We have beentruly shocked at this most crafty 
device, by which thever of Religion 
are undermined ; and having, because of the 
great importance of the subject, convened for 
consultation our venerable brethren, the 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, we 
have, with the utmost care and attention, de- 
liberated upon the measures proper to be 
adopted by our Pontifical authority, in order 
toremedy and abolish this Pestilence as far as 
possible. in the mean time, we heartily con- 
gratulate you, venerable brother; and we 
commend you agaie and again in the Lord,as 
it is fit we should, upon the singular zeal you 

ave displayed under circumstances so hazar- 
dous to Christianity, in having denounced to 
the Apostolic See, this defilement of the Faith 
most imminently dangerous to souls. And 
although we perceive that it is not at all 
necessary to excite him to activity who is 
making haste, since of your own accord you 
have steal shown an ardent desire to detect 
and oppose the impieus machinations of these 
Innovaters: yet,in conformity with our office, 
we again and again exhort you, that whatever 
you can achieve by power,provide for by counsel, 
or effect by authority, you will daily execute 
with the utmost earnestness, placing yourself 
asa wall for the House of Israel. 

For this end we issue the present Brief,viz. 
that we may convey to you a signal testimony 
of our apprebation of your excellent conduct,and 
also may endeaveur therein still more and 
more to excite your pastoral solicitude and 
vigilance. For the general pood imperiously 
requires us to combine all our means and 
energies to frustrate the plans, which are pre- 
pared by its enemies for the destruction éPour 
most Holy Religion: wheuce it becomes an 
Episcopal duty, that you first of all expose 
the wickedness of this nefarious scheme, as you 
already are doing so admirably, to the view 
of the faithful, and openly publish the same, 
according to the rules prescribed by the 
Church, with all that erudition and wisdom 
inwhich you excel; namely, “‘ That Bibles 
printed by Herelicks arenumbered among other 
prohibited books by Rules of the Index (No. I. 
and III.) ; for it is evident from experience, 
that the Holy Scriptures, when cérculated in 
the vulgar tongue, have, through the temerity 
of men produced more harm than benefit :” 
(Rule IV.) And this is the more to be dread- 
ed in times so. depraved, when our Hol 
Religion is assailed from every quarter wit 
great cunning and effort, and the most griev- 
ous wounds are inflicted onthe Church. [t 
is, theref ore, necessary to adhere tothe salutary 
Decree of the Congregation of the Index (June 
33th 1757,) that no version of the Bible in the 
vulgar tongue be permitted, excep} such as are 
approved by'the Apostolic See, or published 
with Annotations extracted from the writings 
of the Holy Fathers of the Church. 

We confidently hope that, even in these tur- 
bulent circumstances, the Poles will afford 
the clearest proofs of the attachment to the 
religion of their ancestors ; and this especial- 
e by your eare, as well as that of the other 

rejates of this kingdom,whom, on aceouut of 
the stand they are so wonderfully making for 
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the Faith committed to them, we congratulate 
in the Lord, trusting that they all will very 
abundantly justify the opinion which we have 


entertained of them. 
It is moreover necessary that you should 


transmit to us, as soon as possible, the Bible 
which Jacob Wuiek published in the Polish 
language with a Commentary, as well asa 
copy of the edition of it ately put forth with- 
out those annotations,taken from the writings 
of the Holy Fathers of our Church, or other 
learned Catholicks, with your opinion upon 
it; that thus, from collating them together, it 
may be ascertained, after mature investigation 
what errors may lie insidiously concealed 
therein,and that we may pronounce our judg- 
ment on this affair for the preservation of the 


true faith. 

Proceed, therefore, venerable Brother, to 
pursue the truly pious course upon which you 
have entered ; viz. diligently to ght the battles 
of the Lord in soundness of doctrine, and warn 
the people intrusted to your care,that they fall 
not into the snares which are prepared for them 
to their everlasting ruin. e Church waits 
for thisfrom you, as well as from the other 
Bishops, whom our rescript equally concerns ; 
and we mostanxiously expect it,that the deep 
sorrow we feel on account of this new species 
of tares which an enemy is sowing so abundantly, 
may,by this cheering hope,be somewhat alle- 
viated ; and, we heartily invoke upon you 
and your fellow-Bishops, for the good of the 
Lord’s flock, ever increasing gifts by our 
Apostolic benediction, which we impart to 
yourself and to them.---Gent. Mag. 

WOUNDS IN THE HEART, 

In August last, a buck that was re- 
markably fat and healthy in condition, 
was killed in Bradby park,and, on open- 
ing him, it was discovered that, at some 
distant time, he had been shot in the 
heart ; for a ball was contained in a cyst 
in the substance of that viscus, about 
two inches from the apex,weighing 292 
grains, and beaten quite flat. In the 
second volume of the Medico-Chirurgic- 
al Transactions, is published an extra- 
ordinary case of a soldier who survived 
forty-nine hours after receiving a bayo- 
net-wound of the heart ; but a gunshot 
wound of the heart affords a still more 
striking example of the great extent to 
which this vital organ may sustain an 
injury from external violence, without its 
functions beingimmediatelo destroyed, or 


even permanently impaired.—.M. Mag. 


SIMPLE REMEDY FOR INSANITY. 

A.T. (in reference to your Magazine 
for December last, p. 459) says: “I 
cannot help communicating a very simple 
remedy of Insanity, which was given 
me by a very respectable Clergyman of 
the Establishment, with which he had 
recently cured a young man who was In 
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a high state of derangement ; and I had 
the gratification of seeing its good effect 
On a young lady in my own neighbour- 
hood, who received immediate benefit 
from it. Though it may not perform a 
radical cure, yet if taken as soon as the 
complaint appears to be coming on, I 
am persuaded, it will havea effect. 
So inoffensive a remedy is certainly 
worth atrial. In great nervous irrita- 
bility [ doubt not but it would have its 
use.—An Aloe pill taken every night, 
and three table-spoonfulls of the expres- 
sed juice of Ground-ivy in the moraing 
fasting.” —Gent. Mag. 
HAUSRUCK MOUNTAIN. 

A letter from Vienna.of the 2d of Ju- 
ly, 1817, mentions, that the mountain 
called the Hausruck, in Upper Austria, 
has disappeared,and its place is supplied 
by aiake, ‘This mountain was very high, 
and the country around took its name 
from it. Since the preceding monthsev- 
eral phenomena had warned the inhab- 
itants that something awful would hap- 
pen,and frequent subterraneous noises 
were heard. Abouta dozen cottages, 
which were builtin various parts ofthe hill 
have of course disappeared ; but it was 
not known whether any persons perish’d. 

GAS FIRES OF THE APPENINES. 

M. Menarp, of Paris, states as the 
result of his observations on the natural 
fires of Pietra-Male and Barri-Gazzo 
in the Appenines, that those fires have 
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been burning from time immemorial ; 
that they exist without any visible com- 
bustible matteron spots where the ground 
is perfectly bare, in the midst of cultiva- 
ted fields, and at a short distance from 
houses. When they are extinguished 
by heavy rain or a high wind,the country 
people kindle them again by means of 
fire-brands held over the surface of the 
ground, whence issue currents of hydro- 
gen gas. The flame is exactly similar in 
appearance and origin to that produced 
by coal-gas. 
INVENTIONS. 

Mr. Menge, of Berlin, has invented 
a process for converting mahogany saw- 
dust into a soft paste, which becomes 
harder by exposure to the atmosphere, 
and is,susceptible ef receiving and retain- 
ing the forms given to marble, wood and 
bronze. This substance takes the most 
beautiful gilding, as well as the colour 
of bronze. Itis made into candelabra, 
lustres, lamps, vases, statues, and all 
kinds of ornaments for furniture, which 
equal in elegance the finest works in 
bronze, and cost only one-eighth of the 
price. 

SLAVE TRADE. 


The French papers contain an ordinance 
of considerable importance: it prohibits, un- 
der pain of confiscation, all vessels from im- 

rting slaves into the West-India islands of * 

is Most Christian Majesty. We rejoice at 
the promulgation of such an ordinance, and 
shall rejoice more at knowing that it is car- 
ried into complete effect--Gent. Mag. 


POETRY. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 
TO A BROTHER IN THE ARMY. 
ON HIs BIRTH-DAY, [9TH DECEMBER. 


Be ER! when thou wert faraway, 
Sharing the soldier’s toilsome lot, 
Deem’st thou, that this, thy natal day, 

By kindred hearts was e’er forgot ? 
Ah! no, it still returned to see 
Our thoughts, our hopes, belov’d! with thee ! 


And when, beside the glowing hearth, 

We gathered close, as night-shades fell, 
While winter brooded o’er the earth, 

And wild winds raved, with mighty swell ; 
Still te our hearts thy image came, 
Still to our lips thy cherished name. 


‘* Perhaps,” we said, “‘ our soldier now, 
By the red watch-fire’s fitful biaze, 

Beneath some dark sierra’s brow, 
Thinks of the home of happier days ; 

Perhaps to ushis thoughts have flown, 

E’en now, while ours are all his own! 

. 


‘** Or, haply on the dewy ground, 

While night has hush’d the battle’s rear, 
And still’d is every martial sound, 

And arms and banners no more, 
He sleeps---while, from that combat-plain, 
Sweet visions waft him home again !” 


Those days are past---but oh believe, 
By all their hopes, by all their fears, 
Those hopes that smil’d not to deceive, 
Those terrors of long anxious years, 
By every peril thou bast prov’d, 
e greet thee, wanderer, more belov’d ! 


And oh! ’tis well our souls, thus warm, 
Affection still to joy can sway, 

For we have seen full many a storm, 
And many a eherish’d hope decay ! 

And were domestic love to fly, 

What bliss fer us could earth supply ? 


Those are no common ties that bind, 
In tender union, hearts like ours ; 
By sorrow strengthen’d and refin’d, 
We prize their worth, we knowtheir pow i's, 
And smile, while yet so sweeta ray, 
With lonely brightness, gilds our way. 
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From the Panorama. 


THE VOLA, OR SYBIL OF THE 
NORTH. 


From “Odin,” a Poem; By Sin 
DremMonp. 


UT lo! where clad in raiment sheen like 
snow, 

The Vola seems to sleep the sleep of death, 

Her couch is on the rock, all sculptured o’er 

With mysticsymbols. At her side are placed 

A lute, a drum, a chalice and a wand, 

Tablets, and talismans, and graven ge ms--- 

All aids of magic: pallid are her A a 

And motionlessher limbs. The ruddy blood 

Has left her lips. Upon her bosom lies 

The fatal leaf of baleful mistletoe, 

That Hoder, blind and old, in Asgard threw, 

When well-loved Balderdied. One lily hand 

Supportsher head,and one still grasps a bough 

Placked from the mountain-ash of Ydrasil. 

‘Awake, O Prophetess!’ the monarch cries, 

‘Awake, fair daughter of the house of death, 

And guide my footsteps in thisdreadful vault.’ 

He speaks in vain. No voice replies to his. 

Perplex’d he stands. At lengt 

stretch’d hand, 

Cased in its iron glove, not knowing now 

The peril of the deed, he lifts the leaf 

Mortiferous, that, touching human flesh, 

Brings death, or sleep like death. The Vola 

breathes. 

Her eyes, half-open’d, from the livid glare 

She turnsabhorrent. * Hated light!’ she cries, 

* Why comest thou sosoon? What power dis- 

solves 

* The mortal charm, that left my soul awhile. 

* Ah! wherefore must the Vola live again 

* To hate her being? Brilliant comesthe morn, 

‘ The face of nature brightens into smiles ; 

* Gay are the year, clad in his summer 

rove 5 ‘ 

* And beauty, youth,and love,in frolic mood 

* Lead on the dancing hours. But inher cave, 

* Callous to human sorrow ; dead to joy ; 

* Far from the realms of light,letThoka dwell 

‘ The solitary Vola. Garish day 

* Delights me not, nor wther’s azure glare.” 

She said ; and from her couch majestic rose ; 

In forma goddess. Whoshall paint a face, 

That — than human seem’d, and spake the 

sou 

Above all sympathy with mortal man--- 

Eyes that ne’er wept, and lips that covld not 

smile ? 

[The Vola utters loud complaints at the in- 
terruption of her perennial slumber ; but 
atlength recognizes inthe heroa mortal 
protected by Fate.] 

She spake ; and from a golden cup pour’d 
forth 

Libations, to the threefold Norna due ; 

Of sacred water drawn at Mimer’s fount. 

Her ebon wand she lifted high in air ; 

Nine times a circle round the king she trac’d, 

Nine times pronounc’d a fear inspiring name ; 

And struck nine times upon the paintedjdrum 

That fell Modguder beats with dead men’s 

bones, 

When Lapland witches, riding en the storm, 

Rejoice at midnight for the morrow’s scath. 

But now, her flaxen ringlets all unbound, 

Her long white vestments floating far behind, 

Tn mystic mazes, and in magic rounds, 

The Vola moved ; wiiat time she touch’d the 

lute, 

And wildly chaunted incantations dire. 


with out- 
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With these in power might never be compar’d 
Or spell, or charm, of dark idolators, 
When in the chambers of their imagery, 
By Jordan, or Orontes, eastern streams, 
They commun’d nightly with th’ Demon-Gods. 
* No voice on earth,’ she cried,‘is like to mine. 
* Ev’n Hela hears it, deaf to all besides. 
* Mine is the Runic verse that Loke obeys ; 
‘ And mine the song that can recal the dead. 
* My hand sustains the branch of magic pow’r; 
‘ I shake its leaves, and hell flings wide its 
gates.’ 
Now quaked the troubled earth; red light- 
nings glared ! 
The subterranean thunder roar’d beneath. 
The Vola shriek’d, her countenance was 
changed ; 
Her locks rose rigid o’er her knitted brow ; 
And in her eye demoniac fury beam’d. 
Meanwhile the monarch gaz’d intentaround ; 
For now the horrid cavern open’d wide 
Its monstrous jaws; andthe firm rock, that 
seem'd 
Receding like a cloud, or humid mist, 
Chac’d by the gales of morning,vanish’d quite, 
Nor light,nor dark,there was. He saw,as sees 
The northern mountaineer, at twilight hour, 
’Twixt day and night. Before him rolled a 
stream, 
The Gial call’d among the sons of men. 
A golden bridge, with nine vast arches spann’a 
The yellow wave, a flood of molten gold. 
Here yt = throne, heap’d high, of human 
skulls, 
In dreadful arms array’d, Modguder sat, 
In blood delighting. Her the nations fear, 
loud her war-proclaiming trumpet 
sounds 
To battle, and confronted armies close. 
Dire is the clangour of her chariot wheels, 
When sna the streets of cities, leaguer’d 
ong, 
She rides at length triumphant, and unfarls 
Her standard,crimson’d with th’ blood ofmen. 
Now from her seat she rose with ireful mien, 
And brandish’d high the sword she hatesto 
sheathe. { stood 
Prepar’d for combat strange, the monarch 
Intrepid. But the Vola took his hand ; 
And shook the branches of the mystic bough. 
A cloud of misty darkness round them fell.--- 
Their footsteps sounded on the golden bridge; 
Dread silence reigu’d---they pass'd the bourne 
That separates the living from the dead. 


[ The scene changes several times ;---through 
a dreary region, of clime ungenial, and of 
rospect dark ;---to another of winter; 
who can doubt its power in hell ?)---here 
the King finds a structure of ‘ pure ice, 
diaphanous ;”’---again, to a bread sea, tem- 
pestuous ;---next, ** before them lay Surtur’s 
vast world of fire ;---then, Hela’s hail ;---at 
last, the residence of Loke,the principal of 
evil: here the monarch consents to reign 
on any terms :---] ; 
‘ Shall I refuse due homage to this God, 
‘Who tempts ambition witha kingdom---puts 
* A crown within my reach--and bids me grasp 
* Atuniversal empire? Prophetess ! 
serve thy God.’ 
Thus spake the king perturb’d; 
And as he gazed, awe-stricken, on the world 
Infernal, almost wish’d his words unsaid: 
For who, without a shudder, first throws off 
Allegiance to his father’s faith ?- and who, 
Without compunctious shiv’rings of the soul, 
First pats in peril its eternal weal ¢ 
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Butlo ! he kneelsat length before the throne 
Of evil Loke ; the banner he receives; 
But may not see that Hela’s horrid hand 
Conveys the fatal gift. The deed is done. 
All, all is silent in the house of Death. 
It seems that universal Nature sleeps. 
Dread silence this, the silence of the tomb! 


THE SERPENT. 


f The description of a serpent’s hiss, from this 
work,strikes us as new,as well as terrific: } 


But now upon Pharnaces and his guide 

The seaty fiend of slimy Mignard turn’d 

His glaring eyes; while, brandish’d o’er their 
heads, 

The three-fork’d terrors of his poison’d tongue 

Protruded ; and his turgid neck immense 

Wasswoln with ire. His hiss was hke the sound 

Of many rushing waters, or of winds 

Among the shrouds, when scatter’d navies 
drive 

Before the storm. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


TO THE BURNIE-BEE.* 
LYTHE son of summer furl thy filmy 


wing, 
Alight beside me on this bank of moss : 
Yet to its side the ling’ring shadows cling, 
And sparkling dews the dark-green tufts 
imboss. 


Here may’st thou freely quaff the nectar’d 
sweet 
That in the violet’s purple chalice hides ; 
Here on the lily scent thy fringed feet, 
Or = the wild-thyme’s balm anoimt thy 
sides. 


Back o’er thy shoulders throw those ruby 
shards, 
With many a tiny coal-black freckle deckt, 
My watchful look thy loit’ring saunter guards, 
My ready hand tity footstep shall protect. 


Daunted by me beneath this trembling bough 
On forked wings no greedy swallow sails, 

No hopping sparrow pries for food below, 
Norevet he att dusky blind-worm trails. 


Nor shall the swarthy gaoler for thy way 
His grate of twinkling threads successful 
strain, 
With venom’d trunk thy withering members 
flay, 
Orfrom thy heart the reeking life-blood 
drain. 


forego thy wheeling in the sunny air, 

Thy glancing to the envious insects round : 
To the din area of my bower repair, 
Silence andCoolness keep ithallow’d ground. 


* In Norfolk, the may-bird is called burnie-bee, by 
contraction, from burnie-beetle, or fiery-beetle. The 
following address to that insect is in the mouths of 
children there : 


Bless you, bless you, burnie-bee, 
Tell me where my true love be ; 
Be she east, or be she west, 

Seek the path she loveth best ; 
Go and whisper ia her ear, 

That I ever think of her ; 

Tell her, all I have to say 

Is about our wedding-day 
Burnie-bee, no longer stay, 

Take to your wings and fly away, 
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Here to the elves that sleep in flowers byday, 
Thy softest hum in Julling whispers pour, | 
Or o’er the lovely band thy shield displa 
When blue-eyed Twilight sheds herdewy 
shower : 


So shall the fairy train by glow-worm light 
With rainbow-tints thy folding pennonsfret, 
"a sca'y breast in brightest azure dight, 
Thy burnish’darmure speck with glossier jet; 


With viewless fingers weave thy wintry tent, 
And line with gossamer thy pendant cell, 

Safe in the rift of some lone ruin pent, 
Where ivy shelters from the :torm-wind fell. 


Blest if, like thee, I cropt with heedless spoil 
The gifts of youth and pleasure in their lf 
bloom ; 
Doom’d for no coming winter’s want to toil, 
Fit forthe spring that waits beyond the tomb. 
From the same. 


THE PALACE OF THE SUN. 
Translated by Thos. Orger. 


HE gorgeous palace of the God of light 
Shone in the east majestically bright. 
The lofty columns, glorious to behold, 
Were starr’ dwith jewels and embost with gold; 
Fair ivory beams the spotless roof inlay, 
The folding portals cast a silver ray : t 
Yet gold, nor gems, por ivory impart 
A wonder equal to the sculptor’s art--- : 
Here Vulcan gave a new creation birth, Ei 
With mimic seas embracing mimic earth ; i 
Here land was pictur’d and ethereal plain, t 
And Sea-Gods flounder’d in the glassy main, ay 
Triton and Proteus of ambiguous form, * 
And huge Egeon, giant of the storm, be 
High o’er the deep in scaly triumph rides, bs 


Parts the rude billows, and a whale bestrides. 
Fair Doris here her blooming daughters led, 
Some frolic in old Ocean’s azure bed, 

Some ride on fishes, others on the rocks 

Seem to recline, and dry their humid locks ; 
Not wholly diff’rent, vet not quite the same, 
Their features their affinity proclaim. 

Here sculptur’d earth bore overarchingwoods, 
And men,and cities,beasts of prey,and floods, 
Nymphs of the chace, & demigods were there, 
And heav’n refulgent glow’d in upper air. 
Six Zodiat Signs the dexter portals grac’d 
And six were o’er the left in order plac’d. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Written on the banks of the Avon. 


HERE Avon winds his gentle stream, 
And harvests bless the lab’ring swain ; 
The rocky glen, the flow’ry plain, 
The Alpine hills, the shelt’ring grove--- 
His native scenes in boyhood’s dream! 
Th’ inspired boy did oft in rapture rove { 


Keen the fix’d eye, sublime of soul, 
No cold, dull caution, barr’d the way--- 
But he, in blaze of Genius’ day. 
Essay’d the steepest heights of Fame! 
As mountain flood disdain’d control--- 
And gain’d th’ immortal wreath in Ella's 

deathless name ! 


Visions of glory ! early fled, 
Transient as summer’s golden morn! 
And lo! around terrific borne, 
The lucid tempest wing’d its course 
Impetuous on th’ unshelter’d head ! 
Scath’d by the storm, he fell a livid corse! 
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O Chatterton ! thy helpless fate 
Mocks the weak effort of the lyre--- 
Nor may the humble msue aspire, 
Though admiration points thy flight ! 
Genius, with ardent hopes elate, 
In youth’s bright dawn quench’d in the shades 
of night ! 


Beam of the soul, that led astray ; 
Radiance, too strong for mortal ken ; - 
By the Life’s ev’ning path was seen--- 
Dazzling with golden hopes, the boy ! 
Enchantress ! by thy powerful ray 
He soar’d, nor deem’d that aught could hap- 
piness destroy ! 


Yes, Poesy ! thou wast the cause--- 
Unfitted with Life’s useful aim 
He, impious, dar’d the deed of shame--- 
Thou wooed’st him to thy native sphere ! 
For heaven he spurn’d at Nature’s laws--- 
And thou alone as plead his flight from 
sorrow here 


And thou---for harmony is thine--- 
Wilt plead in sacred strains above ! 
Heaven and creative power are Love ! 
Immortal! to thy God restor’d, 
Beam of thy God, and light divine--- 
Thou art in heaven, and still by all ador’d ! 


Still on the cliff, in frowning skies, 
That were to thee with rapture fraught, 
Awakening the solemn thought, 
Spirit of song ! is seen thy form, 
Thy shadowy car in clouds t’ arise, 
And oft, in thunder loud, thy voice isin the 
storm ! 
Spirit of song! in glory drest, 
Whose sunbeams gild the mountain’s brow, 
And cheer with smiles the vales below--- 
To thee the hymn the peasants raise, 
Thy beams the teeming harvest blest ! 
The universal song,eternal,chants thy praise ! 


Where Avon winds her hallow’d tide, 
The laughing plains and hills between--- 
Radcleeve !* thy column points the scene, 
And Sculpture mourns the Minstrel’s doom ! 
Yet though in life of fame denied, 
Ti’immortal wreath,immortal ! 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 
THE PALACE OF FAME. 


From Orger’s new translation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses. 


1GHin the middle world a place there lies 
’Twixtthe three empires, ocean, earth 
and skies. 
All distant rumours are concenter’d here, 
And every voice assails the hollow ear. 
Fame, babbling Goddess, calls the spot her 
own, 
And in its topmost chambers builds her throne. 
In, thro’ a thousand gates, the nations roam, 
For not a single bolt protects the dome ; 
Wide,day and night,extends its spacious halls, 
Light echo plays along its brazen walls ; 
The dome receives and iterates the din ; 
Nor soothing rest, nor silence dwells within ; 
Yet clamour reigns not there; sounds mur- 
mur’d low, 
Like distant ocean’s undulating flow, 


* Now Redcliff, a church in Bristol ; it was in the 
tower of this church that the celebrated manuscripts 
were, by Chatterton, alleged to haye been found. 
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Or thunder dying in a sable cloud, 
Buz round thewalls. Within a mingling crowd 
Fill, wondering fill, the wide saloon of brass, 
While to and fro the fickle vulgar pass. 
Hence various rumors, countless cemments, 
rise ; 
A brainless compound,mix’dof truth and lies. 
Some with dull prattle tire the sated ear, 
Some carry elsewhere what they gather here. 
The mass of lies on which the mob regale, 
Grows big, for each adds something to the tale, 
Here Error, here Credulity, hold sway, 
False Joys, and idiot Terrors false as they, 
And sly Sedition, wrapt in midnight gloom, 
And dubious whispers from one knows not 
whom ; 
All that in ocean, earth, or air is hurl’d, 
Here fame collects, and rules the troubled 
world, 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


YORKSHIRE ANGLING. | 


oncethat a young Yorkshire 
clown, 
But newly come to far-fam’d London-town, 
Was gaping round at many a wond’rous sight, 
Grinning at all he saw with vast delight, 
Attended by his terrier, Tyke, 

Who was as sharp as sharp may be ; 

And thus the master and the dog d’ye see 
Were very much alike. 

After wand’ring far and wide, 
And seeing all the streets and squares, 
And Temple-bar, and Pidcock’s bears, 
The Mansion-house, the Regent’s Park, 
And all A which your cocknies place their 
pride ; 

After being quizz’d by many a city spark, 
For coat of country cut, and red-hair’d pate, 
He came at length to noisy Billingsgate ; 

He saw the busy scene with mute surprise, 

Opening his ears and eyes 
At the loud clamour and the monstrous fish, 
Hereafter doom’d to grace full many a dish. 
Close by him was a turbot on a stall, 

Who, with stretch’d mouth, as if to gasp for 
breath, 

Seem’d in the agonies of death : 

Said Andrew, ‘‘ Pray what name d’ye that 
fish call?” 

** A turbot ’tis(said the sarcastic elf) 

“A fiat, you sec---s0 something like your- 

self.’ 


D’ye think,” said Andrew, “ that he’ll bite?” 
“Why, ’said the fellow,with a roguish grin, 
** His mouth is open ; put your finger in, 

And then you'll know.”’---"* Why,” replied 

the wight, 

‘“* Tshouldn’t like to try; but here’s m Tyke 
*¢ Shall put his tail there, an’ you like.’ 

“6 Agrees, ’ rejoin’d the man, and laugh’d de- 

ight. 

Within the turbot’s teeth was plac’d the tail, 
Who bit it too, with all his might ; 
The dog no sooner felt the bite 
Than off he ran, the fish still holding tight ; 

And though old Ling began toswear an¢ rail, 
After a number of escapes and dodgings, 
Tyke safely got to Master Andrew’s lodg- 


ings ; 
Who, be a the fisherman in a passion flew, 
Said,‘*Measter, Lunnon trickson we wont do, 
** l’se come from York to queer such flats as 


ou ; 

And’ T ke, my dog, is Yorkshire too !” 
Then laughing at the man, he went away, 
And had the sh for dinner that same day. 
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LONDON PARAGRAPHS : 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, INTELLIGENCE, OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, &e. &e. 


ALMANACK CLOCK. 
ME T. Gilpin, a young man of Bridport, 
has invented an instrument which,in one 
second of time,gives the day of the mouth ; the 
moun’sage; rising and setting of the suu; time 
of the moon’s shining : time of high water at 
Bridport harbour ; the degree of the sign in 
which the sun is ; the moon’s southing; decli- 
nation of the sun ; moveable feasts; circle of 
the moon ; epact, &c. &c. forany number of 
years. | 
JOANNA SOUTHCOTE’S FOLLOWERS. 

Several of the besotted followers of Joanna 
Southcote, in the neighbourhood of Raven- 
glass, are preparing fora pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, which they hope to accomplish with- 
out Crossing any sea. 

STRENGTH OF TIMBER. 

Colonel Beaufoy has made numerous ex- 
periments to ascertain the strength of differ- 
end kinds of timber. Frem these trials it 
appears that pitch pine is the strongest wood ; 
next to that the English oak with straight or 
even fibres ; the English oak irregular and 
cross-grained ; fourthly, the Riga fir; and 
fifthty the Dantzic oak. If the strength of 
the pitch pine be called 1000,that of ghe Eng- 
lish oaks will be 980 and 867, Riga fir 782, 
and Dantzic oak 663. Call the mean strength 
of the English oak 1000, the strength of the 
Riga fir will be 846; but the weight of the 
Riga fir is to that of the English oak as 659 
to 1000. Therefore the decrease of weight 
being in greater proportion than the increase 
of strength,proves that in dry places it is bet- 
ter touse fir beams than oak, independently 
of the saving of expense. 

SELLING A WIFE. 

A few days ago that barbarous custom of 
selling a wife in a halter, was exhibited in 
the public market place of Kingston-on- 
Thames: the woman was conducted with a 
halter round her neck to the town-hall by her 
husband, who, after paying two-pence for 
the right of selling, put her up to auction, 
when she was knocked down at the sum of 
one shilling,to a lusty inhabitant of Workin 
in Surrey, who led his very valuable and hal. 
tered bargain off in triumph, amidst the dis- 
gust and reproaches of all those witnessing 
such profligate and indecent conduct. 

DEBILITY CURED BY OXYGEN GAs. 

The attention of the public has once more 
been drawn to the effects of the inhalation of 
vital air, or oxygen gas. This practice is not 
new, but it has not maintained sufficient re- 

utation to keep up the attention of the pro- 
ession: that it isan agent of great impor- 
tance, in many cases, is indubitable ; hence 
it would seem unaccountable that it should 
ever have been ahandoned, if the history of 
our art did not furnish many similar instances. 
We know that the most valuable remedies of 
the materia medica have been suffered to lie 
for a time in obscurity, have been again 
brought into use, have preserved their credit 
for a time, and again been abandoned. 

The case that has fallen particularly under 
my notice, wherein the gas has been useful, 
was Communicated to me by Dr. Thornton, 
the physician in attendance, in the following 


aTHENEUM vou. }. 


From the Monthly Magazines. 


words :---Miss Austin, the daughter of a gen” 
tleman who manages the Irish department in 
our Post-Office, was seven years ill,and for 
the last five in so debilitated a state, that she 
was confined either to her bed or conch, and 
could not bear the horizontal position. Re- 
siding in Mare-street, Hackney, she was at- 
tended by a physician and an apothecary of 
that place ; but both these gentlemen assured 
her parents that her disease baffled all the 
powers of medicine : Dr. Latham, president 
of the London College, attended also, and 
gave the same opinion, as did Dr. Babington, 
and other physicians. Such was her state of 
aerveasdebiiite. that she wasunable to walk 
across the room, without such a train of ner- 
vous sensations as to threaten the immediate 
extinction of life. All the inhabitants of 
Hackney, and even the lady herself, consid- 
ered it asa completely lost case ; but the doc- 
tor arsured her that in fourteen days, by the 
inhalation of vital air, she would not only be 
down stairs dining with the family, bat walk- 
ing inthe garden: such was the fact, and she 
went to Hackney-church in the course of 
three weeks, when all the congregation got 
up from their seats, as if they beheld one 
risen from the dead. She has now continued 
in the enjoymentof perfect health, and in the 
full use of her limbs, for upwards of eight 
months.” J. Want. 
SPONGING.” 


A robbery of a most singular kind was 
lately committed at Plymeuth Dock. A ba- 
ker having set his sponge over-night, and fill- 
ed his oven with fuel, found the followin 
morning, that some thieves had been adroit 
enough to enter the premises without creating 
alarm, knead the dough, make it up into 
loaves, bake and carry them away with near- 
ly asack of flour, wholly unmolested. Two 
labouring men who slept over the bake- 
house, heard people at work, but supposed 
them only to be the baker and his apprentice. 


CURIOUS ANCIENT RELICS. : 

On the 3ist of March, 1817, a man setting 
up hurdles for a sheep enclosure in a field 
near the house of Gen. Houston at Avisford 
Hill, Sussex, discovered at the depth of no 
more than 6 inches from the surface, a stone 
similar to the grit stone found near Petworth : 
it measured in length four feet, in breadth 
one foot eight inches, and eight inches thick, 
forming the covering ef a solid stone chest or 
coffer; which being taken off, the inside 
roved to be neatly hollowed out in an ob- 
ong square nearly four feet in length and 
eighteen inches deep : the sides of the coffer 
were four inches in thickness. The objects 
that presented themselves consisted of pet- 
tery of the coarse light red kind, and of the 
colour of common flower-pots. There were 
two red earthen basons, of the size of large 
breakfast cups, placed in saticers ; six plates 
of the same coarse ware of the size of dessert 
plates; nine other smaller ; two earthen jugs 
of a globular shape, eight inches in diameter, 
with a teapot-shaped handle attached to 
them, and a narrow neck that would not ad. 
mit a finger ; another jug of the same size, 
with a handie and spout like a cream-pot. 
Ina cireular saucer engrailed all round the 
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edge, and witha handle, was placed a smooth 
oval pebble very hard, of the colour and 
transparency of a white earrant, and of the 
size aod exact shape of a pigeon’s egg. In 
another saucer of the same coarse ware, was 
placed a black hard stone, perfectly round, 
the size ofanutmeg. Another saucer con- 
tained a flat oyster-shell ; near which wasa 
dish containing a thin glass lacrymatory, of 
tie size and shape of a bergamot pear, with 
two small glass handles. In four of the 
smaller dishes was a fragment of bone, of a 
chalky calcined white : but the most beauti- 
ful object that stood in the centre of this ser- 
vice of ancient crockery consisted of an ele- 

ant flat-bottomed square glass bottle, twelve 
inches high by eight inches broad, of a light 
transparent sea-green colour, very thick,and 
nearly full of calcined bones. his bottle 
had a handle attached to one of its sides, and 
tastened to acircular neck, about two inches 
and a half high, the opening of which neck 
would scarcely admit of a child’s finger into 
the bottle : this handle was beautifully reed- 
ed. At the end of this coffer, in the corners, 
were two inverted conic brackets, on the top 
of each stood an earthen cup, with a spout 
and handle to each of them, resembling a 
butter-boat, about the flatness and size of a 
large round snuff-bex ; at the bottom, at the 
other end, were a pair of sandals, apparently 
a small foot, studded all over the heels and 
soles with hexagonal-headed brass nails, 
placed similarly to those in countrymen’s 
shoes. The objects, excepting the sandals, 
are all perfect, and without stain,and appear 
as fresh as when new ; they are all made of 
the same kind of ware, and are about 28 in 
number. Being arranged in so trim a way, 
they present. the appearance of a table set 
out for a dinner ora breakfast party. Nei- 
ther coins nor inscriptions have been found 
in or near this extraordinary deposit. A cor- 
rect drawing of these antiquities, taken in 
the manner in which they were at first ar- 
ranged, is in the possession of a gentleman of 
Chichester. 

LONGITUDE. 

Mr. David Christieson, of Montrose, states, 
that he has discovered an easy and accurate 
method by which the longitude may be ascer- 
tained in any part of the world either by 
land or sea, by means of a meridian altitude 
of the sun. It is pointed out by a very simple 
instrument constructed ov mathematical prin- 
ciples, and does not require those tedious 
calculations from solar or lunar tables, by 
which the ordinary method frequently be- 
comes liable to such uncertainty. Neither 
does it depend on time-keepers, which, tho’ 
brought to great perfection, cannot be im- 
plicitly relied on, especially inlong voyages, 
or where the variations of heat and cold may 
alter the movements of these delicate instru- 
ments. 

LIME-WATER AS AN EXTINGUISHER. | 

Ata fire, which consumed the saw-mill 
adjoining to Elliott’s wharf, Bankside, near 
the Southwark Gas-light premises, a circum- 
stance worthy of notice was observed. Tho’ 
the mill, which was entirely of wood, speed- 
ily became a prey to the flames, yet they 
were prevented from spreading by the use of 
lime-water, with which the engines were 
supplied, for want of any other, from the cis- 
tern belonging to the Gas-light Company. 
It was remarked, that wherever this water 
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fell, the flame was not only extinguished, but 
the burning wood once wetted with it would 
not again take fire. 

COLLECE MINORS. 

At Oxford Assizes, an action was brought 
by a bookseller ef Oxford, to recover 361. 19s, 
for books had by a minor, whilst he was a 
commoner of Brasennose College. Previous 
to the trial, 81. 4s. was paid into court for such 
books as were deemed necessary ; and it be- 
ing contended by Mr. Dauncey,that no proof 
had been adduced that the beoks were neces- 
sary, a verdict was given for the defendant. 

CARRIERS ACCOUNTABLE. 

At the Suffolk assizes a verdict was given 
against a common carrier for the loss ofa par- 
cel containing notes to the amount of £195 
sept from Sudbury to London by the Yar- 
mouth coach. By this, and some recent sim- 
ilar decisions of the courts, it is clearly esta- 
blished as law, that a carrier is answerable 
to the full value of all parcels or packages en- 
trusted to him, unless at the time of receiving 
them he verbally and distinctly informs the 
party leaving the same with him,that he (the 
carrier) will not be answerable to a greater 
amount than £5. All merely written or 
printed notices are of no avail to save the 
carrier from damages: to give him the ad- 
vantage of any restricted liability, a special 
contract must be made with every person de- 
livering a parcel to go by a coach or other 
conveyance. 

PROGRESS OF DIVING-BELLS. 

Neptune’s azure domains invaded. --- The 
works on the Svuth Jetty of Plymouth Dock- 
yard, lately ordered to be suspended, are 
about to be resumed in a manner that will 
place the operations of the diving-bell in a 
new and most interesting light. The basin, 
which has proved so expensive, is not to be 
completed, but filled up. The entrance or 
opening to it from the sea, after having the 
mud excavated by dredges,is to receive four 
rows of piles, driven 3 feet apart, whose tops 
will be cut off, by men in the diving-bell, at 
30 feet below low-water mark. Sleepers will 
then be placed on the pilebeads,with a plat- 
form of 6-inch plank, when the masonry will 
commence,with the aid of the diving-beil,till 
it reaches low-water mark, being a height, 
thus extraordinarily raised,among numerous 
difficulties better to be conceived than de- 
scribed,‘of 30 feet. The height of the harbor 
wall, when completed, will be about 50 feet. 
It is probable that these curious operations, 
if successful, will give birth to a pew @ra in 
the construction of buildings under water, by 
rendering the deep subservient as it were to 
man, which has hitherto indignantly rejected 
his influence. 

REMEDIES FOR POISONS. 

Various fatal accidents have recently oc- 
curred from persons having inadvertently ta- 
ken poisonous substances. The following 
useful directions for such casesare given by 
Dr. Johnstone of Birmingham :--- 

Ist. When the preparations of arsenic,mer- 
cury,or of any metal, or when any unknown 
substance or matter has been swallowed, and 
there have speedily ensued heat of the mouth 
and throat,violent pain of the stomach,retch- 
ing and vomiting---immediately drink a plen- 
ty of warm water,with common svap scraped 
or dissolved init. Two or 3 quarts of warm 
water, with from three to four ounces to half 
a pound of soap, will not be too much. 
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2d. When any of the preparations of opium, 
henbane, nightshade, bhemiock, tobacco,tox- 
glove,or stramonium,or any poisonous iungus 
mistaken for mushrooms,or spirituous liquurs 
in excess,or any other unknown matters,have 
swallowed, exciting sickness without 
8 of the stomach, or producing giddiness, 

rowsiness, or sleep---give instantly oue ta- 
ble-spoonfui of flour of mustard in water,and 
repeat it in copious draughts of warm water, 
coustaptly, until vomiting takes place. If 
the person becomes so insensible as not to be 
easily roused, give the mustard in vinegar, 
instead of water, and rub and shake the body 
and incessantly, 

3d. When spirits of salt, or aquafortis, have 
been swallowed or spilt upon the skin---im- 
mediately drink, or wash tie part with large 
quantities of water, and, as soon as they can 
be procured, add soap or potash, or chalk to 
the water. 

4th, When oil of vitriol has been swallowed, 
water alone must by no means be used, on 
account of the excessive heat produced by the 
mixture ; but it may be taken thickened with 
chalk, maguesia, or soap or oil may freely be 
administered. When ithas been spilt on the 
skin or clothes, tear off the clothes and wipe 
the skin, to freeit as much as possible from the 
acid, before washing with water, 

Another practitiouer observes that, “ when 
mineral poison, technically called oxide, 
whether of copper or arsenic, are taken in- 
wardly, one table spoonful of powdered 
charcoal is a complete antidote, mixed with 
either honey, butter, or treacle, taken imme- 
diately : within two hours administer either 
anemetic or a cathartic ; in this case the ef- 
fectof the poison is prevented.” 

ROYAL MARRIAGES 

The Duke of Kent, brother tothe Regent 
of England, is abeut to espouse the Princess 
Marie-Victoiwe de Saxe Cobourg, Dowager 
Princess of Liuhage, and sister to Prince 
Leopold, who married the Princes Charlotte 
of Wales. The Princess was born on the 
17th of August, 1786,and the Duke of Kent, 
the 2dof November, 1767.---( German Jour. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, ot Russia, was 
to espouse the Prussian Princess Charlotte,at 
St. Petersburgh, July 1, 1817. . 

EVASION OF DEBT. 

Paris, Monday, Feb. 3.---“* Yesterday 
there was distributed among the members of 
the Chamber of Deputies,a memorial by one 
Lubbert, complaining of the obstinacy of his 
debtor,an American of the name of Swan, 
who, with an income of several millions, 

referred remaining at St. Peiagie, where 
e has been confined these nine years, to 
paying a debt of 600,000 francs.” 
INSECTS IN THE HUMAN SKIN. 

Insects, as to their direct attacks upon 
man, say Messrs. Kirkby and Spence, in their 
introduction to Entomology, may be arrang- 
ed in three principal classes. Those, name- 
ly, which seek to make us their food; those, 
whose object is to prevent or revenge an in- 
jury which they either fear, or have received 
from us; and those which indeed offer us no 
violence, but incommode us extremely in 
other ways. 

The first class of our insect assailants is, 
unfortunately, so well known, that it will 
not be necessary to enlarge upon its history, 
Lieuwenhoexk proves that their nits or eggs 
are not hatched till the eighth day after they 


are laid, and that they do not lay before they 
are a month old ; and he ascertained that a 
single temaie jouse may, im eight weeks 
witness the birth of five thousand descenda nts 
Two other species of this genus, besides the 
common louse, are in this country, parasites 
upon the human body. At least tiree differ- 
ent descriptions are concerned in the various 
cases known under the common name of 
Pithirtasis, and are called Pediculi, Acari, 
and Larva. As tar as the habits of we genus 
Pediculus, Dr. Willan, in bis work oo Cuta- 
neous Diseases, remarks, ** that the nits or 
eggs are deposited on the small hairs of the 
skin, and that the animals are found on the 
skin, and on the linen, and not under the en- 
ticle, as some authors have represeuted.”” 
Dr. Willan, in one case of Prurigo senitis, 
observed a number of small insects on the 
patient’s skin and linew. They were quick 
in their motion, and so minute, that it requir- 
ed some attention to discover them. Acari, 
or mites, arethe next insect sources of dis- 
ease inthe human species, and that not of 
one, but probably of many kinds, both lo- 
cal and general. They are distinguished 
from Pediculi, notonly by thew ferm, bat 
also often by their situation, since they fre- 
quently establish themselves under the cuti- 
cle. Linué appears to have been of opinion 
that many contagious diseases are caused by 
Acari. That Scabies, or tive itch, is occasion- 
ed by an Acarus, is nota doctrine peculiar 
to the moderns. In more modern times, mi- 
croscopical figures have beeu added to de- 
scriptious of the insect. In the north of 
Scotiand,the insect of the itch, is well known, 
and easily discovered and exiracted, Dr. 
Adams has discovered thatthe fcarus Scabi- 
eri is endowed with the faculty of leaping. 
Besides these Acarine diseases, there seems 
to be ove (unless with Linve we regard the 
plague as of this class) move fearfui aud fatal 
than themail. Dr. Mead relates ihe misera- 
ble case ofa French nobleman, from whose 
eyes, nostrils, mouth, and urimary passage, 
animalcules, of a red colour, aud excessively 
minute, broke forth day and night, attended 
by the most horrible and excruciating patns, 
and at length occasiouing tis death, Tue 
accouut further says that they were produced 
from his corrupted blood. This was proba- 
bly afancy originating m their red colour : 
but the whole history, whether we coussder 
the size and colvur of the animals, or the pla- 
ces from which they issue, is inapplicable to 
larve or maggots, and agrees very weil with 
Acari, some of which, particulariy 4. au- 
tumnatis, are of a bright red cojour. The 
other case, and a very similar one, is Chat re- 
corded by Moudet of Lady Penraddock ; 
concerning whom he expressly tells us, that 
Acar: swarmed in every part of her body--- 
her head, eyes, nose, lips, gums, the soles of 
her feet, &c. tormenting herday and night, 
t{ll, inspite of every remeily, ail the flesh of 
her body being cousumed, she was at length 
relieved by death. 
JESUITS’ COLLEGE IN ENGLAND, 

At Stonyhurst, near Prestoa, the Order of 
the Jesuits has for 30 years past possessed a 
spacious College, which is exctusiveiy a col- 
lege of Jesuits---is amply suppiied with all 
the materteland morale of Jesu tism, and is 
carrying on the work oi Catholic instruction 
and Protestant conversation upon the most 
large and extensive scale. The studies at 
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this place are conducted upon the same sys- 
tem, and to thesame extent as at the Catho- 
lie Universities abroad ; and there are regu- 
Jar Professors in Divinity, Mathematicks, 
Philosophy, astronomy, &c. The College, 
which is a very large building, is capable of 
containing at least 400 or 500 pupils, inde- 
pendent of professors, managers, and domes- 
tics. 
GRAVEL COMPLAINTS. 

It ma be desirable to notice to sufferers 
from calculi, that a decoction of raw coffee 
whichacts asa powerful solvent, is a remedy 
for these complaints. Boil 36 raw Coffee 
berries for one hour in a quart of soft, spring, 
or river water, then bruize the berries and 
boil them again another hour in the same 
water ; add thereto a quarter of a tea-spoon- 
full of the dulcified spirit of nitre, and take 
daily ahalf pintcup ofit at any hour thatis 
couvenient ; its efficacy will be experienced 
after taking it two months. 

DEAF AND DUMB CURED. 

We are happy to make known the extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that Messrs. Wright 
and Son, Surgeons, of Bristol, have succeed- 
ed in restoring hearing to several born deaf 
and dumb, who are now gaining progressive- 
ly the power of speaking, and one not only 
holds short conversations, but can actually re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer with very trifling 
assistance. 

DREADFUL DEATHS OF MINERS. 

It was not till Feb. 19, 1817, that the bod- 
ies of the greater part of the suflerers in Hea- 
ton coal-pit, near Newcastle, were come at, 
when 55 of them were found in what is called 
the far workings ofthe pit. It had beenas- 
serted that these unfortunate persons perished 
of starvation, but there was nothing to war- 
rant such a conclusion, as several pieces of 
the flesh of one of the horses was found wrap- 
ped in anold jacket. There were but two 
horses in that part of the mine; one they had 
killed for food, and the other was found tied 
to a prop without any marks that could justi- 
fy the supposition of its having been put to 
death by the miners. From the position in 
which the bodies were found, and from the 
candles stuck against the sides of the work- 
ingsnot being much burned, it is supposed 
that the sufferings of these poor men were 
terminated by feul air. {tis con- 

jectured that madness had increased the hor- 
rors of their situation as most of the bodies 
were found naked. 

REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE. 

A tremendous peal of thunder lately burst 
over Bath, when a remarkable circumstance 
occurred at the house of Mr. Windsor, musi- 
cal professor, The accumulated power cal- 
led electric entered the nursery, on the attic 
floor, and, passing along the bell-wire and 
other conductors, crossed two rooms, in 
which were children, and finally disappear- 
ed in the kitchen with a great explosion, 
The iron wire was oxydated. i 

CONTAGIOUS FEVER. 

An alarming contagious fever is now pre- 
valent at Edinburgh; in consequence, a 
medical gentleman of that city has published 
(as the result of personal experience) the fol- 
lowing simple rules for arresting the progress 
of diseases of this nature, for destroying con- 
tagion or infection where it is generated, and 
for preventing its dissemination ;--- 

*¢ 1, As few persons as possible should be 
employed in attending upon the sick. The 


sphere of the action of contagion being in gen- 
eral very limited (perhaps to a few feet)a 
great deal of the risk of infection may be 
avoided by the attendants being aware of this 
circumstance, and therefore, though in the 
same apartment, taking care not to stand 
long very near the sick person. They ought 
also to avoid breathing over the person that 
is ill, that they may not inhale the vapour 
arising from his body, and therefore should 
turn their back to him as much as possible, 
When near him, a handkerchief moistened 
with vinegar may be kept to the nose and 
mouth ; where there is afree circulation of 
air, they should stand to the windward. The 
infected should be approached as little as 
possible in the morning, as the contagion is 
then more concentrated, and then also ab- 
sorption more readily takes place. Those 
who wait upon the sick, or have any inter- 
course with them, ought to undergo daily 
ablution with cold water. 

** 9. A constant and free circulation of air 
should be kept up through the apartment by 
means of proper ventilation. The greatest 
attention to cleanliness in every respect 
oughttobe observed. All supertidous furni- 
ture should be removed from the chamber of 
the sick, and likewise clothes, especially 
those which are woolen, as these are found to 
attract and retain contagious matter forcibly. 

**3. As nothing has been so efficacious as 

Sumigation by means of the vapour of nitric 
acid, as recommended by Drs. Johnstone 
and C. Smyth; thisshould be constantly re- 
sorted to. The following is the mode of 
practising it ;---take half an ounce of vitriol- 
ic acid, and putit into a cup, saucer, pipkin, 
or other earthen vessel, and warm it by pla- 
cing it over a lamp or in heated sand ; then 
take an ounce of powdered nitre, and add a 
little of it from time totime to the warm a- 
cid; as it is added, red fumes will rise,which 
are tobediffused through the apartment by 
carrying the apparatus to different parts of 
it. One may suffice where the room is not 
very large. The process may be repeated 
several timesa day. These fumes do not 
prove injurious, and are breathed with impu- 
nity by the sick and attendants, only occa- 
sioning at first a slight and temporary cough- 
ing. ‘The instant any individual in a famil 
is suspected to be attacked with fever, fumi- 

ation and ventilation ought immediately to 

e had recourse to, in orderto prevent the 
propagation of the infection. 

**4, Clothes belonging to an infected per- 
son, or clothes or furniture suspected to be at 
all impregnated with any contagious matter, 
ought to be washed and fumigated before 
used,” 

BRIDGE OF CAST 

A beantiful bridge has been erected over 
the river Conway,on the improved line of the 
Holyhead-road,near to the village of Bettws- 
y-coed. This superb arch is constructed en- 
tirely of castiron, 105 feet inthe span, and 
for novelty, elegance, and lightness of struc- 
ture, as well as for originality and appro- 

riateness of design, is not to be equalled in 

ritain. The main rib iscomposed of letteis, 
which inform the traveller---** This arch 
was constructed in the same year the battle 
of Waterloo was fought,” and are distinctly 
legible ata distance of a quarter of a mile. 
The rose, the thistle, the shamrock, and the 
leek, compose the whole of each spandre! of 
the arch, and exhibit, in cast iron, the flow- 
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ers they represent as perfectl the pain- 
REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM. 

_ Two very important remedies for Rheuma- 
tism have been recently added to the Materia 
Medica :---{ mentioned some time since the 
bath of muriatic acid which subsequent expe- 
rience has considerably improved : the other 
is stramonium, which, in proper hands, and 
applied with discrimination, will be found 
very useful in a species of this disorder hith- 
erto supposed incurable---as the effects of this 
medicine are little known. Its sensible effects 
uo the constitution, therefore, deserve to be 
noted. The first case in which [ administered 
it,was that of a patient who suffered from a 
long-continued pain and enlargement of the 
bone of the leg : first day he took 12 grains of 
the seeds in powder, three times ; within an 
hour after taking the first dose, he was so 
giddy he could scarcely walk,and looked like 
a drunken man: after the second he could 
notsee to work: after the third was quite de- 
lirious, left his house, and wandered over the 
town for four hours, from 9 in the evening till 
2 in the morning, wheu he had gradually re- 
covered his senses, and was sufficiently well 
to returo home,tho’ stillin a degree delirious; 
he could see nothing minute at a distance ; 
seemed intoxicated, but told his wife he was 
not drunk; and used a bath of muriatic acid 
I had before directed for him. The next day, 
on inquiry respecting his feelings and ideas 
during this temporary delirium, he said, he 
thought he had been smoking all the evening; 
atoue time looked after money he supposed to 
have lost a fortnight back, at another played 
with trinkets like a child; when in the streets, 
thought he saw an infant tied up ina bundle; 
and fancied he was engaged in a broil, and 
was conveyed to the watch-house. At the 
time of giving this yan day after tak- 
ing the medicine,) he could not see to work, 
but was sensible, and complained of pain 
across the forehead ; after this he continued 
the medicine about 3 weeks,in smaller doses, 
without inconvenience, and the pain of the 
leg gradually disappeared. J.Wanr. 

; WIRE BRIDGES. 

A wire bridge for foot passengers, after the 
model of those constructed in America,so ser- 
viceable in crossing ravines, small lakes, &c. 
has been erected across theGala atGalashiels, 
It is found to answer the purpose extremely 
well, and to every appearance may last for a 
number of years,at little ar no expense. The 
span is 111 feet, and the breadth 8 feet; and 
w th safety 20 or 30 people may be on it at a 
time. The whole expense was only £20. 

ETON MONTEM. 

The procession of the triennial Eton Mon- 
tem on the 3d of June was viewed by her 
Majesty, the Prince Regent, and the Prin- 
cesses. The scholars, 450 in number, dined 
at the Windmill, Salt Hill; and in the even- 
Ing by invitation of her Majesty, went to 

rogmore, partook of refreshments, and re- 
turned about 9 o’clock to college. The spec- 
tators to view the Montem was immense---the 
Salt collection amourted to £821, of which 
her Majesty gave £50 and the Regent £30. 

NEW COMPOSITION FOR GREEN PAINT. 

Mr. Barth, of Osnaburg,gives the following 
Receipt for preparing a aew economical 
green paint :---boil, for half an hour,in asuf- 
ficient quantity of water, 3 ounces of the peel 
of the quercitron with 4 ounces of alum, pre- 
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cipitate by alkali,and edulcorate the precip- 
itate properly. Put in a vessel 2 ounces of 
Prussian-biue, and pour on it sulphuric acid 
of the strength of 40d. ; after some time, when 
the mixture has digested lightly,:t will be per- 
ceived that the aiumine of the Prussian-blue 
is dissolved: this precipitate must be well 
edulcorated. Put in another vessel 1 pound, 
at least,of pipe-clay,well tempered,and with 
this is mixed as much of the yellow and biue 
precipitates as is necessary tu produce the 
Shade desired ; by this process is obtained a 
very beautiful colour,which resists the action 
of air and light,and is preferable to verdigris 
on account of its solidity, beauty, and price. 
M. Hermbstaedt, who has published the pre- 
ceding, observes, that this colour merits the 
more being recommended, as it does not con- 
tain any substance injurious to health, like 
verdigris and Schules green,the use of which, 
in paper-hangings, is extremely dangerous. 
BREAD IMPROVED BY MAGNESIA. 

Mr.Eemund Davy, of theCork Institution, 
has communicated the following important 
facts to the public. ** The carbonate of mag- 
nesia of the shops, when well mixed with the 
new dour, in the proportion of from 20 to 40 
grains to a pound of flour, materially im- 

roves it for the purpose of making bread. 

vaves made with the addition of the carbo- 
nate of magnesia rise well in the oven; and, 
after being baked,the bread is light and spon- 
gy,has a good taste, and keeps well. In cases 
when the new flour is of indifferent quality, 
from 2 to 30 grains of the carbonate of mag- 
nesia toa pound of the flour will considera- 
bly improve the bread. When the flour is of 
the worst quality, 40 grains to a pound of 
flour seem necessary to produce the same ef- 
fect. As the improvement in the bread from 
the new flour depends upon the carbonate of 
magnesia, it is necessary that care should be 
taken to mix intimately with the flour, pre- 
vious to the making of the dough. A pound of 
carbonate of maguesia would be sufficient to 
mix with 256 pounds of the new flour, at the 
rate of 30 grains tothe pound. And,suppos- 
ing a pound of carbonate of magnesia to cost 
half a crown, the additionel expense would 
be only half a farthing in the pound of flour. 

WATERLOO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Waterloo Subscription Fund now ap- 
proaches very near £500,000, an evidence of 
national spirit and gratitude worthy of the 
occasion, 
amount of more than £18,000 have been voted 
to widows, children,and to privates who have 
suffered the loss of limbs; and upwards of 
£140,000 given in donations, including sums 
voted to our Allies. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

My attention this month has been frequent- 
ly arrested by Cholera Morbus---a disease 
which is very rarely met with in numbers at 
this season, rf is characterized by violeut aud 
continued vomiting and purging of bile and 
acrimonious humors, accompanied with more 
or less pain in the stomach and bowels. It 
more commonly forms a part of the epidemic 
constitution ofautumn ; and,from this circum~ 
stance, has been ascribed to the excessive use 
of fruit. This is clearly a mistaken notion,as 
agreat proportion of tite cases of the last ept- 
demic occurred in persons who had pot eaten 
it. It seems to be an eflort of Nature to dis- 
lodge from the stomach offensive accumula- 


tions, from whatever source they may arise ;. 
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hence we find solitary instances do occasion- 
ally present themselves withoutany seeming 
connexion with atmospheric influence. I am 
acquainted with a lady who regularly,about 
once in 6 weeks, has an attack of this com- 

int: the matter, which is rejected in can- 
siderable quantities,is actually more acid than 
vinegar: during the interval of the vomiting, 
the patient labours under symptoms indica- 
ting a diseased state of the secretions of the 
stomach,and especially a degree of giddiness, 
which renders her incapable of sustaining an 
erect position. As this disease is really au ef- 
fort of N ature, its course should be arrested 
with great circumspection ; the safest prac- 
tice is to administer copious draughts of cha- 
momile-tea,or even Warm water,until the of- 
fensive matter isf a evacuated,which may 
be known by the fluid which is taken being 
rejected unmixed : after which the irritation 
may be allayed by opium from 20 to 30 drops, 
which should he given in the smallest possible 
quantity of liquid, and may be repeated ev- 
ery six or eight hours, according to circum- 
stances. Though Cholera be highly distres- 
sing to the patieut, and often alarming to the 
bye-stander, it is rarely difficult of cure,--- 
and Nature generally effects this for us; it 
may, however, be useful to add a simple pre- 
scription of a Scotch physician, published 
seventy years ago; and which he affirms to 
have been followed by wonderful success in 
cases that resisted all other treatment :---after 
giving warm fluid three or four times, to 
evacuate the contents of the stomach, he pre- 
scribed a decoction of oat-bread, carefully 
toasted as browu as coffee, but not burnt. The 
decoction should have the appearance of weak 
coffee ; it is said to be exceedingly grateful 
to the patient ; and no case is recollected by 
the prescriber where it was rejected. J.wanr. 

CURIOUS KNIFE. 

A knife has been made at Messrs. Travis 
Senior and Co’s shops, at Manchester, con- 
taining seventeen articles, viz. three blades, 
button-hook and saw, punch and screw-dri- 
ver, box cork-screw, hook and gimiet, two 
phlemes, picker and tweezers, two lancets, 
with aring at the head ; the knife is only 
11-16ths of an inch long, and weighs one pen- 
ny weight, fourteen grains. 

NEW CURE FOR THE STONE. 

The Chelmsford Chronicle gives, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Patridge, a respectable far- 
mer at Springfield, the following method of 
cure for stone :---A good handfu! of the fibres 
of garden leeks (not the leek part, but the 
fibres only,) boiled in two quarts of water 
tillitis reduced to one quart: of this take 
half a pinttwice a day when the stomach is 
most empty; a perseverance in taking this 
medicine will reduce stones in the bladder, 
so that they will come away, and greatly re- 
lieve persons who are afflieted with that 
dreadful complaint ; and by a due repetition 
a perfect cure is expected. 

TRULY HEROIC ACTION. 

The Royal Humane Society hav€ granted 
their silver medal to Thomas Rebson, of 
Houghton-le-Spring, pitman. A 4etail of 
the circumstances attending the case of this 
hero in humble life, is well deserving atten- 
tion ;~--On Friday, June, 2, 1815, the inflam- 
mable gas inacolliery near Newbottle, ex- 

loded. At that time, 72 persons and several 
rses were in the mine! The state of the air 
in a mine after explosion makes it a matter 
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of most serious danger to venture into it; 
and, though the pitmen are very ready to 
risk their lives to save their countrymen, in 
this particular instance it was considered 
nearly certain death to make the attempt. 
Two hours elapsed before Robson arrived ; 
he found mauy persons at the mouth of the 
it, waiting in dreadful anxiety to know the 
ate of their relatives. Some perions had 
gone down the shaft, but none of them had 
courage to venture into the recesses of the 
mine where the sutierers were. Robson 
dauatless pushed forward. Few know how 
to appreciate such conduct ; in all human 
probability, before he had gone 2U yards, the 
carbouic acid gas would have stuj ified him, 
aud ie would have fallen down never to rise 
again. The air of the mine was ina dreadful 
state, yet he persevered, and in a short time 
came tu a place where lay seven horses mis- 
erably scorched. Proceeding forward, he 
found fuur men and aboy ; these he exam- 
ined; they were all dead ; the air was now 
bad to excess. He soon afterwards found 
eleven mure, all with life, but in a state of 
insensibility. He took one up, and carried 
him to the shaft,; he returned immediately 
to the recess of the mine, and carried out two 
more. He waited some little time to recov- 
er himself, and again ventured, when, how- 
ever, hisaid came too late; the remaining 
eight were no more! On this he went to 
other parts of the mine, and on examination 
of the bodies of the other unfortunate people, 
the vital spark was extinct in the whole of 
them. This intrepid fellow wae thus employ- 
ed six hours almost every minute of which his 
life was in the most imminent danger. 
DEATHS. 

The Baroness de Stael Holstein expired at 
Parison the Mth of July, avictim tothe 
painful malady which had so long occasioned 
the liveliest alarm among her numerous 
friends. She was $3 yearsofage. Mad- 
ame de Stael wasthe daughter of Neckar, 
and of Susan Curebod, the object of the early 
and perhaps the only passion of Gibbon, the 
historian ot the Roman Empire. The genius 
of this conspicuous and celebrated woman 
was rather splendid than useful. Her wri- 
tings, which are voluminous, may be consid- 
ered as indicating more knowledge than they 
impart---her reasonings are ingenious and 
sometimes profound---her thoughts frequent- 
ly original---her imagination, active, bril- 
liant and profuse, now and then perplexes 
the subject, which it is the province of imag- 
ination to illustrate. Her power of luminous 
and eloquent expression,must give the works 
of Madame de Stael a passport to every cul- 
tivated circle---but they belong much more 
to the class of luxuries than of sound and 
healthful diet forthe mind. Her moral sys- 
tem must be searched for among tle folds of 
rich and voluptuous sensibility with which 
she has invested it---and we are not sure that 
it will always bear the light. Few people, 
we are pegsuaded have risen from her com- 
positions with their taste purified, or their 
principles strengthened. The debt which 
the present generation owes tothe alluring 
author of ** Delphine’’ and “ Corinne,” bears 
some resemblance in character, though not in 
amount, (o that which was imposed upon the 
age preceding, by the sentiment and sophis- 
try of Rousseau. Where she cou nse 
reader to virtue, he does not feel m ore 
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ously disposed---as, where she professes to 
treat of literature, she adds little to the com- 
mon stock of learning. Madame de Stael 
was well known in England, where she min- 
gled in the best and highest classes of society, 
and where her tone of conversation,tho’ some- 
what restless and authoritative, was admired 
for its elegance, vivacity and power. She is 
said to have left several valuable MSS., one 
a parallel between the Revolutions of Eng- 
land and France. 

On Friday the 18th of June, at Edge- 
worth’s-Town, in Ireland, aged 74, Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth esq. author of many inter- 
esting works, well Leows in every part of 
the civilized world asa philanthropist and 
philosopher: and father eof Miss 
idgeworth, whose genius has augmented the 
literary reputation of the age. His gentle- 
ness, affection, and fear of giving trouble, 
continued till the last moment of his exist- 
ence; and he was perfectly master of his 
mind till it quitted his a forever. He di- 
ed as easily and as happily as possible, his 
understanding being clear and bright, and 
his affections strong to the last. The day be- 
fore he died, he said, “* I leave this world 
with thesoft sentiment of gratitude to my 
friends, and of submission to the God who 
made me.” He was formerly a member of 
the Irish parliament, and distingyished him- 
self by his warm attachment to the interests 
of Ireland, and by his opposition to the sys- 
tematic corraptions and flragrant abuses of 
the administration of its government. His 
labours in perfecting several mechanical in- 
ventions, in reducing to a science the con- 
structions of roads and wheel-carriages, in 
spreading improvements, agricultural and 
social, through his neighbourhood, were in- 
cessant and crowned with success. He was 
also the author of many valuable papers in 
the transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and other Dublin societies ; and of many in- 
teresting papersspread through the series of 
the Monthly Magazine, from its earliest even 
to itslast number; and he published at dif- 
ferent times the following works :---Ration- 
al Primer; Harry and Lucy, part 1; Ex- 

lanations of Poetry; Readings on Poetry ; 

ssays on Practical Education, (by Mr. and 
Miss Edgeworth, )2 vols.; Professional 
Education; Essay on Bulls,(by Mr. and 
Miss Edgeworth ;) Letter to Lord Charlemont 
on the Telegraph ; Speeches in Parliament ; 
and an Essay on the Construction ef Roads 
and Carriages. He was four times married, 
once to Miss Ellers, the mother of Miss 
Edgeworth : secondly, to Honoria Sneyd* ; 
thirdly, to hersister, Elizabeth Sneyd; and 
fouthly,to Miss Beaufort, daughter of the 
Rev. De. Beaufort, who survives him. He 
has left children by each of these ladies; 
and, as no man could be more devoted to his 
family, or more beloved by them, so the state 
of affliction in which his death has left them, 
can only be conceived by those who were 
intimately acquainted with the domestic hap- 
piness wiich resulted from his amiable char- 
acter. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Miss Jane Shot- 
ton, 23. Her deat was occasioned by taking 
laudanum, with which, by one of those crimi- 
nal acts of carelessness which have lately 


* This was the lady to whom the unfortunate Ma- 
jor John Andre was attached. 


been too frequent, she was served ata chem- 
ist’s instead of tincture of rhubarb. | In such 
a case as this, would not a corener’s jury be 
justified in returning a verdict of manslaugh- 
ter? The consequences of such a verdict 
would certainly produce a little more atten- 
tion on the part of those who deal in delete- 
rious substances.--- Induced by the melancho- 
ly fate of Miss Shotton, a lady,in the neigh- 
bourhood of Durham informs the public of a 
certain antidote against the dangerous effects 
of laudanum when taken in excess by mistake 
or design. Let the patient as soon as possi- 
ble drink a table spoonful or two of vinegar, 
or the juice of lemons, and should the person 
even have dropped asleep, a little vinegar 
may, with caution, be poured down the throat 
by meansofatunnel. She also recommends 
it tothose who take laudanum as a medicine, 
and feel affected next day with a head-ache 
or faint sickness as a consequence, to drink 
the juice of oranges or lemons. In confirma- 
tion of the efficacy of the above recipe, she 
asserts, that she had the felicity, under Provi- 
dence, to save the life of a friend, who had 
taken a dessert spoonful of laudanum in mis- 
take, for the tincture of rhubarb. In about 
an hour after, as soon as she reached the 
house, she administered two table spoonfuls 
of vinegar, and so happy were the effects, 
that neither sickness nor propensity to sleep- 
iness were at all evinced, and next morning 
the gentleman rose perfectly well. 

Aged 53, the Rev. William Cowherd, the 
founder and minister of Christ-church, Sal- 
ford, Manchester, which was opened for 
public worship in the year 1800. He pos- 
sessed transcendant talents, and was indefati- 
gably zealous in his ministerial duties: he 
preached the word of God gratis, and su 
ported himself by the practice of physic. He 
established an academy near the church, 
where young men are educated for the min- 
istry, and in 1807 built Christ-church in 
Hulme, which is conducted on the same prin- 
ciple as thatin Salford. Attached to no sect, 
his creed was the Bible only, and his follow- 
ers are designated ** Bible Christians.” He 
observed, and araloualy inculcated, during 
the last seven years of his life, the duty of 
abstaining from animal food and all intoxica- 
ting liquors ; and about three hundred of his 
hearers have been induced, by his example, 
and the authority of Scripture, to adopt a 
vegetable diet. " Respecting the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which he taught from Scripture, 
it may be well to give his own words, extrac- 
ted from the preface to a Selection of Hymns 
compiled by kim, a new edition of which was 
lately published :---** The following hymns, 
corrected and enlarged for the use of the 
* Bible Christians,’ represent the Trinity, 
not as consisting of three visible beings, oT 

ersonal subsistencies, somewhere localized 
in a heavenly ‘ mansion,’ but as three combi- 
ninations of Spirit in one united kingdom. fn 
this Great Spirit of Heaven the inmost is the 


‘Father, or essential Divine oper ; the second, 


effuxed by, and every where combining 
with, the Father, is properly the Son of God: 
and the third, assumed by the Father and the 
Son, in and around human or angelic individ- 
uals and societies, is, as properly the Son of 
Man,---taken by the Son of God into ynien 
with the Father, when the atonement, or 
*‘ at-one-ment,’ between God and men was 
fully effected, according to the obvious mean- — 
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ing of the Redeemer’s prayer: ‘ As thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us!’ Accordingly, treating 
of God as‘ a Spirit,’ and ‘ honouring the Son 
as they honour the Father,’ they exhibit the 
glorified Redeemer, now constituting a 
* place prepared’ for Christians, as there the 
infinite human Spirit----the word that was 
‘with God,’ the Son of God ‘ before all 
worlds,’ concentrating himself finitely in an 
assumed human Spirit from our earth---the 
Son of Man ‘born in time; displaying therein 
a‘ Likeness asthe appearance of a Man--- 
the Likeness of the Glory of the Lord ;’ and 
beaming thence from the indwellingand em- 
bosoming Father (that fills also and embosoms 
the universe) a threefold Holy Spirit, in 
which He---the true object of all Christian 
worship, unitedly comes to men, according 
to promise; * in his own glory, in his Father’s, 
and (in that) of the holy angels.” This Trini- 
ty of Spirit, in any of the * Father's man- 
sions,’ is represented, according to the Scrip- 
tures, as omnipresent in miniature, both 
within and before the eyes of every angel or 
_ Spirit of * just men made perfect,’ in what has 
been invariably called ‘ the beatific visions.’ 
Thus, ‘ it is God, which worketh in vou Hoth 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.’---No 
man hath seen God at any time: the only 
begotten Son, which isin the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared (or manifested) him. 
* He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son.---The Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the Father do: for 
what things soever he doeth, these alsodoeth 
the Son likewise.’ In this way, that ‘ glori- 
fied’ and visible Mediator of the otherwise 
invisible God, from a heaven as before an 
angel, is every where the ‘ express image of 
the Father’s person---the image of his Glory.’ 
Ascribing the all of salvation to this Christ of 
God and Man, they account external know- 
ledge and moral works as of no avail, unless 
influenced and enlivened by divine mercy 
and grace. Ina word, they bear testimony 
to this gospel-truth, ‘ Ifany man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’”’ Such 
ideas of Christianity being taught only by the 
Bible, at a Conference held in 1809, in 
Christ-Church, Salford, Manchester, it was 
unanimously agreed, avd published accord- 
ingly by the Rev. W. Cowherd, and his as- 
sociates in religion, *‘ that they did not form 
a Sectarian Church under any particular de- 
nomination from Man; that they wished to 
be, simply, ‘ Bible Christians’; that they held 
all the doctrines, but not all the ideas, of all 
the Christian sects---so far as they are respec- 
tively grounded on the literal expressions of 
sacred Scripture ; that they labour not, with 
Pharisees, to be esteemed good, but to depart 
from all evil, as sin against God: that they 
are in perfect anion and connexion with the 
sincere conscientious livers, in all the various 
denominations of Christians : that they pre- 
sume not to exercise any dominion over the 
faith and consciences of men: and that all 
who wish to join them in avoiding the com- 
mon evils and vulgar errors of the world, 
and in appropriating to life the real truths 
and precepts of the Bible, are freely admit- 
ted, under God, 2s members of the true Chris- 
tian church. It is now also further ordained, 
that, among the ‘ Bible Christians,’ every 


Lady Douglas—Dr. Thomson—Sergeant Davies. 


minister should, morning and evening on the 
Lord’s day, instead of a sermon from a single 
text, regularly readand expound a portion 
or chapter from tbe Old and New Testa- 
ments.” He requested the following epi- 
taph might be inscribed on his tomb ;---** Aut 
FEARED, NONE LOVED, AND FEW UNDER- 
sTOOD.” J. BroTHEerRTon. 

At Heckingham, aged 65, Mr. Samuel Jes- 
sup, an opulent grazier of pill-takhing mem- 
ory. He lived in a very eccentric way as a 
bachelor, without known relatives ; and has 
died possessed of a good fortune, notwith- 
standing a most inordinate craving for phy- 
sic, by which he was distinguished for the 
last thirty years of life, as appeared on a trial 
for the amount of an Apothecary’s bill at the 
last assizes at Lincoln, in which Mr. Jessup 
wasthe defendant. The evidence onthe trial 
affords the following materials for the epi- 
taph of the deceased : in 22 years (from 1794 
to 1816) the deceased took 126,994 pills sup- 
plied by a respectable apothecary at Bottes- 
ford: which is at the rate of 10,806 pills a 
year, or 29 each day : but as the patient be- 
gan with a more moderate appetite, and in- 
creased it as he proceeded, in the last 5 years 
preceding 1816 he took pills at the rate of 75 
a day, and in the year 1814 swallowed not 
less than 51,590. Notwithstanding this, and 
the addition of 40,000 bottles of mixture, and 
jee and electuaries, extending altogether 
to 55 columns closely written of an apotheca- 
ry's bill, the deceased lived to attain the ad- 
vanced age of 65 years. 

In the New-road, Mary-le-bone, Lapy 
Dovatas, wife of J. Walton, esq.; she was 
burnt to death under the most cruel and 
frightful circumstances, in her drawing-room, 
while iu the act of sealing a letter with a wax 
taper, and by omitting, as we have so often re- 
commended, to lie down, the flames ascended 
to her face, head, &c. and destroyed her part- 
ly from injury, and partly from fright, in a 

ew minutes. 

It affords us great satisfaction to know, 
that another lady within the month was saved 
by our plan. She was endeavouring to fly 
into the street, when a person threw her 
down, and extinguished the flames at bis lei- 
sure, and with trifling injury to the lady. 

At Kensington Gravel-pits, 75, 
Tuomson, LL.D. a literary veteran, author 
of the Life of Philip the Second, and many 
years proprietor, editor, and almost sole au- 
thor of the English Review. He was a man 
of extensive learning,and possessed of a strong 
and vigorous intellect. e was contempora- 
ry of the late Gilbert Stuart, whose life he 
wrote, and was eminently connected with 
the literature and panes: ear of the age. 

At Builth, the brave veteran Sergeant Da- 
vies, of the 59th regiment of foot, aged 91. In 
1785 he was at the taking of Louisbourg,Gas- 
prey, and Mount Louis, in Cape Breton, 
America ; in 1759, was at the taking of Que- 
bec; im 1760, was at the taking of Mount 
Rial ; in 1761, was at the siege of the Havan- 
nah when he was taken prisoner, and car- 
ried to the island of Hispaniola, and removed 
to Brest. Lord Howe gave the challenge 
that Sergeant Daviesshould charge and dis- 
charge his musket oftener in a minute than 
any soldier in the battalion, which he did,and 
gained a considerable bet for his commander. 
He has been known to kill 70 brace of wood- 
cocks in the season. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The present number completes the second volume of the Atheneum, 
and the first year of its publication. Justice to our own feelings, not 
less than to the liberality of the public, demands our grateful ac- 
knowledgements for the encouragement, which prompted to the attempt, 


and has brightened our prospects with our success. The constant in-. 


crease of patrons has gratified those views of interest, which we confess 
were not an inconsiderable motive to the undertaking ; but we aspired 
to another satisfaction...that of finding our compilation approved by 
those, whose countenance might be considered as evidence that the se- 
lection was conducted with judgment, affording a pleasant repast to the 
literary reader, as well as to the greater number who are in quest of 
light amusement to refresh the mind after the toils of business, If we 
may judge of our fare, by the character of those who honour our tabie 
d’héte, we need not fear the sneers of the fastidious critic. Thus 
we are not only flattered by the degree, but the kind, of success, which 
attends our efforts to please and be useful. 

Instead of exhausting our resources, and falling-oj from a want of 
materials, our means are constantly accumulating,...affording, from 
month to month, a wider and richer field for selection. We trust, the 
tenor of our future numbers will prove our solicitude to procure and 
give prompt circulation to the latest and the best. Our supplies are 
not fortuitous ; at a considerable expense, we are regularly furnished 
with every British work, which, from established reputation or satis- 
factory recommendation, we judge suited to the views of our readers, 
and calculated to enhance the value of the Atheneum. 

As to the style of the mechanical execution, we are willing this pub- 
lication should be compared with the neatest of the kind. We promise 
no more than perseverance in critical attention to the typography, and 
in providing what may be necessary to the beauty and uniformity of 
the work. The plan of semi-monthly numbers has been much appro- 
ved ; we shall therefore continue it,...and hope that the rigid punctu- 
ality we have hitherto observed will be considered a fair pledge for 
our future regularity. 


Boston, March 14, 1818. 
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